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PROGRESS. 
JOHN DEWEY. 


OME persons will see only irony in a discussion of prog- 
ress at the present time. Never was pessimism easier. 
Others will recognize in it a fine exhibition of courage and 
faith, and find the manifestation heartening. There is 
indeed every cause for discouragement. But discourage- 
ment affords just the occasion for a more intelligent cour- 
age. If our optimism was too complacent, it is because it 
was too thoughtless, too sentimental. Never was there a 
time when it was more necessary to search for the conditions 
upon which progress depends, until we can reaffirm our 
faith in its possibility upon grounds better than those 
upon which we have too blindly relied. 

If we have been living in a fools’ paradise, in a dream of 
automatic uninterrupted progress, it is well to be awakened. 
If we have been putting our trust in false gods, it is a good 
thing to have our confidence shaken, even rudely. We 
may be moved to find truer gods. If the reeds upon which 
we relied have broken, it is well for us to have discovered 
their frailty. If we have been looking in the wrong di- 
rection, we now have a sufficiently strong stimulus to 
direct our attention elsewhere. We can hardly welcome the 
war merely because it has made us think, and has made us 
realize how many of the things we called thoughts were 
asylums for laziness. But since the war has come, we may 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 3. 
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welcome whatever revelations of our stupidity and care- 
lessness it brings with it; and set about the institution of a 
more manly and more responsible faith in progress than 
that in which we have indulged in the past. 

For there can be no blinking the fact that much of that 
faith was childish and irresponsible. We confused rapidity 
of change with advance, and we took certain gains in our 
own comfort and ease as signs that cosmic forces were 
working inevitably to improve the whole state of human 
affairs. Having reaped where we had not sown, our 
undisciplined imaginations installed in the heart of history 
forces which were to carry on progress whether or no, 
and whose advantages we were progressively to enjoy. It 
is easy to understand why our minds were taken captive 
by the spectacle of change, and why we should have con- 
fused progress with change. It is not necessary to rehearse 
an account of the barriers which for thousands of years 
kept human society static. Nor is it necessary to do 
more than allude to the various inventions which by facili- 
tating migration and travel, communication and circu- 
lation of ideas and reciprocal criticism, and the production 
and distribution of goods in a world-wide market, have 
broken down those barriers. The release of energies has 
gone on for a century and a half to a degree which we are 
still impotent to realize. Persons and things have been 
endlessly redistributed and mingled. The fixed has given 
‘way to the mobile; the settled to the free. It was doubt- 
less inevitable that, in its contrast with static conditions 
and ideals, this mobility and freedom should be taken for 
progress. Such it doubtless is in some respects. But 
the present crisis is in vain, so far as our intelligence is 
concerned, if it does not make us see that in the main this 
rapid change of conditions affords an opportunity for 
progress, but is not itself progress. 

We have confused, I repeat, rapidity of change with 
progress. We have confused the breaking down of bar- 
riers by which advance is made possible with advance 
itself. Exeept with respect to the conservatives who have 
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continuously bemoaned all change as destructive, these 
statements seem to me to sum up fairly well the intellectual] 
history of the epoch that is closing. The economic sit- 
uation, the problem of poverty by the side of great wealth, 
of ignorance and absence of a fair chance in life by the side 
of culture and unlimited opportunity, have, indeed, always 
served to remind us that after all we were dealing with an 
opportunity for progress rather than with an accomplished 
fact. It reminded us that the forces which were revolu- 
tionizing society might be turned in two ways: that they 
actually were employed for two diverse and opposed ends. 
But the display was not dramatic enough, not sensational 
enough, to force the lesson home. The war stages the 
lesson in a sufficiently striking way. 

We had been told that the development of industry and 
commerce had brought about such an interdependence of 
peoples that war was henceforth out of the question—at 
least upon a vast scale. There are men now fighting who 
had written and lectured to that effect. But it is now clear 
that commerce also creates jealousies and rivalries and 
suspicions which are potent for war. We were told that 
nations could not long finance a war under modern condi- 
tions: economists had demonstrated that to the satisfac- 
tion of themselves and others. We see now that they had 
underrated both the production of wealth and the extent 
to which it could be mobilized for destructive purposes. 
We were told that the advance of science had made war 
practically impossible. We now know that science has 
not only rendered the enginery of war more deadly, but 
has also increased the powers of resistance and’ endurance 
when war comes. If all this does not demonstrate that the 
forces which have brought about complicated and exten- 
sive changes in the fabric of society do not of themselves 
generate progress I do not know what a demonstration 
would be. Has man subjugated physical nature only to 
release forces beyond his control? 

Two things are apparent. First, progress depends not 
on the existence of social change but on the direction which 
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human beings deliberately give that change. Secondly, 
ease of social change is a condition of progress. Side by 
side with the fact that the mere substitution of a dynamic 
or readily changing social structure for a static society 
does not accomplish progress, stands the fact that this 
substitution furnishes the opportunity for progress. We 
cannot too much insist upon the fact that until men got 
control of natural forces civilization was a local accident. 
It depended upon the ability of a small number of men to 
command, with assurance, the labor and services of other 
men. Any civilization based mainly upon ability to 
exploit the energies of men is precarious; it is at the mercy 
of internal revolt and external overflow. By exploring 
the heaps of rubbish scattered over the face of the earth, 
we are just beginning to learn how many civilizations 
have arisen in the past only to sink into rubbish heaps. 
The dominion of man over the labor of other men is a 
shaky basis for civilization. And civilization never at- 
tained stability upon such a basis. The scientific conquest 
of nature has at least given us another basis. We have 
now a sure method. Wholesale permanent decays of civili- 
gation are impossible. As long as there exists a group of 
men who understand the methods of physical science and 
are expert in their use, recovery, under the worst of cir- 
cumstances, of the material basis of culture is sure and 
relatively speedy. While the modern man was deceived 
about the amount of progress he had made, and espe- 
cially deceived about the automatic certainty of progress, 
he was right in thinking that for the first time in history 
mankind is in command of the possibility of progress. 
The rest is for us to say. 

I might almost as well stop here. For it seems to me 
that about all which I can say about the future of progress 
at the present time is that it depends upon man to say 
whether he wants it or not. If we want it, we can have 
it—if we are willing to pay the price in effort, especially 
in effort of intelligence. The conditions are at hand. 
We do not of course wholly control the energies of nature; 
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we shall never wholly do so. But we are in possession of a 
method which enables us to forecast desirable physical 
changes and to set about securing them. So much is the 
secure result of the scientific revolution of the last three 
hundred years: We also know that it is not possible to 
bring about these physical changes without effecting at 
the same time vast social changes. The men who invented 
the stationary and locomotive steam engine, and the men 
who have since then harnessed both steam and electricity 
tofall sorts of ends, have produced social changes by the 
side of which those produced by Alexander, Cesar and 
Napoleon are insignificant. And the same process is 
going on as long as applied science goes on, whatever we 
may think about its worth. But, I repeat, while social 
change, thus brought about, represents an indispensable 
condition of progress, it does not present a guarantee for 
progress. The latter depends upon deliberate human 
foresight and socially constructive work. Hence we have 
first of all to change our attitude. Instead of congrat- 
ulating ourselves upon its presence and certainty as a gift 
of the gods, as we have been wont to do, we have to 
recognize that it is a human and intentional product— 
as much so in principle as a telephone or irrigation or a self- 
binding reaper, and as much more so in fact as the factors 
upon which it depends are more complex and more elusive. 

The doctrine of evolution has been popularly used to 
give a kind of cosmic sanction to the notion of an auto- 
matic and wholesale progress in human affairs. Our part, 
the human part, was simply to enjoy the usufruct. Evolu- 
tion inherited all the goods of Divine Providence and had 
the advantage of beingin fashion. Even a great and devas- 
tating war is not too great a price to pay for an awakening 
from such an infantile and selfish dream. Progress is not 
automatic; it depends upon human intent and aim and upon 
acceptance of responsibility for its production. It is not a 
wholesale matter, but a retail job, to be contracted for and 
executed in sections. I doubt if the whole history of man- 
kind shows any more vicious and demoralizing ethic than 
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the recent widespread belief that each of us, as individuals 
and as classes, might safely and complacently devote our- 
selves to increasing our own possessions, material, intellec- 
tual, and artistic, because progress was inevitable anyhow. 

In dwelling upon the need of conceiving progress as a 
responsibility and not as an endowment, I put primary 
emphasis upon responsibility for intelligence, for the power 
which foresees, plans and constructs in advance. We are 
so overweighted by nature with impulse, sentiment and 
emotion, that we are always tempted to rely unduly upon 
the efficacy of these things. Especially do we like to en- 
trust our destiny to them when they go by eulogistic names 
—like altruism, kindliness, peaceful feelings. But spite of 
the dogma which measures progress by increase in these 
sentiments, there is no reason that I know of to suppose 
that the basic fund of these emotions has increased appre- 
ciably in thousands and thousands of years. Man is 
equipped with these feelings at birth as well as with emo- 
- tions of fear, anger, emulation and resentment. What 
appears to be an increase in one set and a decrease in the 
other set is, in reality, a change in their social occasions and 
social channels. Civilized man has not a better endowment 
of ear and eye than savage man; but his social surround- 
ings give him more important things to see and hear than 
the savage has, and he has the wit to devise instruments 
to reinforce his eye and ear—the telegraph and telephone, 
the microscope and telescope. But there is no reason for 
thinking that he has less natural aggressiveness or more 
natural altruism—or will ever have—than the barbarian. 
But he may live in social conditions that create a relatively 
greater demand for the display of kindliness and which 
turn his aggressive instincts into less destructive channels. 
There is at any time a sufficient amount of kindly impulses 
possessed by man to enable him to live in amicable peace 
with all his fellows; and there is at any time a sufficient 
equipment of bellicose impulses to keep him in trouble 
with his fellows. An intensification of the exhibition of 
one may accompany an intensification of the display of the 
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other, the only difference being that social arrangements 
cause the kindly feelings to be displayed toward one set 
of fellows and the hostile impulses toward another set, 
Thus, as everybody knows, the hatred toward the foreigner 
characterizing peoples now at war is attended by an un- 
usual manifestation of mutual affection and love within 
each warring group. So characteristic is this fact that 
that man was a good psychologist who said that he wished 
that this planet might get into war with another planet, 
as that was the only effective way he saw of developing 
a world-wide community of interest in this globe’s pop- 
ulation. 

I am not saying this to intimate that all impulses are 
equally good or that no effective control of any of them 
is possible. My purpose is, in lesser part, to suggest the 
futility of trying to secure progress by immediate or direct 
appeal to even the best feelings in our makeup. In the 
main, there is an adequate fund of such feelings. What is 
lacking is adequate social stimulation for their exercise 
as compared with the social occasions which evoke less 
desirable emotions: In greater part, my purpose is to 
indicate that since the variable factor, the factor which 
may be altered indefinitely, is the social conditions which 
call out and direct the impulses and sentiments, the posi- 
tive means of progress lie in the application of intelligence 
to the construction of proper social devices, Theoreti- 
cally, it is possible to have social arrangements which will 
favor the friendly tendencies of human nature at the 
expense of the bellicose and predatory ones, and which will 
direct the latter into channels where they will do the least 
harm or even become means of good. Practically this is 
a matter of the persistent-use of reflection in the study of 
social conditions and the devising of social contrivances. 

I have already said that the indispensable preliminary 
condition of progress has been supplied by the conversion 
of scientific discoveries into inventions which turn physical 
energy, the energy of sun, coal and iron, to account. 
Neither the discoveries nor the inventions were the product 
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of unconscious physical nature. They were the product 
of human devotion and application, of human desire, 
patience, ingenuity and mother wit. The problem which 
now confronts us, the problem of progress, is the same in 
kind, differing in. subject-matter. It is a problem of 
discovering the needs and capacities of collective human 
nature as we find it aggregated in racial or national groups 
on the surface of the globe, and of inventing the social 
machinery which will set available powers operating for the 
satisfaction of those needs. 

This is a large order. But it is not, with reasonable 
limits, one hopeless to undertake. It is much more within 
the bounds of legitimate imagination than would have 
been, five centuries ago, the subjugation of physical nature 
which has since been achieved. The chief difficulty lies 
in the primary step: it consists in getting a sufficiently 
large number of persons to believe in its desirability and 
practicability. In spite of its discipline by the achieve- 
ments of physical science our imagination is cowardly 
and irresponsible. We do not believe that study, fore- 
sight and planning will do for the human relations of human 
beings what they have done for our relationship to physical 
nature. 

e are living still under the dominion of a laissez-faire 
ilosophy. I do not mean by this an individualistic 

as against a socialistic philosophy. I mean by it a phi- 
losophy which trusts the direction of human affairs to 
nature, or Providence, or evolution, or manifest destiny— 
that is to say, to accident—rather than to a contriving and 
constructive intelligence. To put our faith in the col- 
lective state instead of in individual activity is quite as 
laissez-faire a proceeding as to put it im the results of 
voluntary private enterprise. The only genuine opposite 

to a go-as-you-please let-alone philosophy is a philosophy 
which studies specific social needs and evils with a view to 
~—constructing the special social machinery for which they call. 
So far I have avoided any contrast of the so-called 
progressive attitude with the so-called conservative atti- 
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tude. I cannot maintain that reserve any longer. While 
in general, the opposite of the progressive attitude is not so 
much conservatism as it is disbelief in the possibility 
of constructive social engineering, the conservative mind is 
a large factor in propagating this disbelief. The hard and 
fast conservative is the man who cannot conceive that 
existing constitutions, institutions and social arrange- 
ments are mechanisms for achieving social results. To 
him, they are the results; they are final. If he could once 
cure himself of this illusion, he would be willing to admit 
that they grew up at haphazard and cross purposes, and 
mainly at periods quite unlike the present. Admitting 
this, he would be ready to conceive the possibility that they 
are as poor mechanisms for accomplishing needed social 
results as were the physical tools which preceded the 
mastery of nature by mind. He would then be free: 
Not freed just to get emotionally excited about something 
called progress in general, but to consider what improved 
social mechanisms or contrivances are demanded at the 
present day. 

All this, you will say (and quite justly), is very general, 
very vague. Permit me, in concluding, to give a few 
illustrations suggested by the present international situa- 
tion, which may make my conception a little less vague. 
A friend was in Japan at the time when the war broke out. 
He remarked to an acquaintance who happened to be the 
United States consul in the town where he was, that he 
supposed he would have no difficulty in getting an Amer- 
ican draft cashed. His friend replied: On the contrary; he 
himself had had to spend almost two days in getting even 
a@ government draft cashed. My friend proceeded to gen- 
eralize from this incident. He said in effect that in com- 
merce we are proceeding upon an international basis; 
commerce depends upon a system of international credit. 
But politically we are doing business upon the basis of 
ideas that were formed before the rise of modern commerce 
—upon the basis of isolated national sovereignty. The 
deadlock due to this conflict could not continue, he sur- 
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mised; either we must internationalize our antiquated 
political machinery or we must make our commerical 
ideas and practices conform to our political. Personally 
I agree with his account of the needed remedy; it makes 
little difference, however, for purposes of my illustration 
whether any one else agrees or not. The situation is one 
which is real; and it calls for some kind of constructive 
social planning. Our existing human intercourse requires 
some kind of a mechanism which it has not got. We may 
drift along till the evil gets intolerable, and then take 
some accidental way out, or we may plan in advance. 

Another similar illustration is the condition in which 
neutral countries find themselves at the present time. 
. They are in the position of the public when there is a strike 
on the part of street-railway employees. The corporation 
and the employees fight it out between themselves and the 
public suffers and has nothing to say. Now it ought to 
be clear that, as against contending nations, the nations 
not at war have the superior right in every case—not by any 
merit of theirs, usually only by accident. But neverthe- 
less in the existing situation they are the representatives 
of the normal interests of mankind, and so are in the right 
against even the contending party that with respect to 
other contenders is most nearly in the right. But if the 
present situation makes anything clear, it is that there is 
almost a total lack of any machinery by which the factors 
which continue to represent civilization may make their 
claims effective. We are quite right in prizing such beg- 
garly elements of international law as exist; but it is evi-— 
dence of the conservative or laissez-faire mind that we cling 
so desperately to the established tradition and wait for new 
law to be struck out by the accident of clash and victory, 
instead of setting ourselves in deliberate consultation to 
institute the needed laws of the intercourse of nations. 

The illustration may be made more specific. It was 
comparatively easy to unify the sentiment of the nation 
when previous international custom was violated by the 
sinking of the Lusitania. It would not be very difficult 
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to inflame that sentiment, in the name.of a combination 
of defence of national honor and defence of international 
custom, to the point of war. But it is always defence, 
mind you; every war is ipso facto defensive on the part of 
everybody nowadays. And defence is always retrospec- 
tive and conservative, even when most offensive. A prop- 
osition to call for a conference of nations which would 
formulate what their rights are henceforth to be, what- 
ever they may have been in the past, would be a construct- 
ive use of intelligence. But it would hardly call forth 
at present the enthusiastic acclaim of the populace and 
consequently makes no great appeal to the political au- 
thorities who are dependent upon the support of the pop- 
ulace. — 

One more illustration from the international situation. 
The relative failure of international socialism in the present 
crisis has been sufficiently noted, with grief by some, with 
ill-disguised glee by others. But the simple fact of the 
case is that at present workingmen have more to gain from 
their own national state in the way of legislative and ad- 
ministrative concessions than they have from some other 
state, or from any international organization. That they 
should make use of war to strengthen their claims for con- 
cessions from the only power which can make these con- 
cessions is but to be human. When the day dawns when 
the workingmen have more to gain in the way of justice 
from an international organization than from a purely 
national one, that day war will become an impossibility. 
But it is easier to try to do away with war by appeal to 
personal sentiment than it is to strive to institute even the 
first steps of any such organization—futile in comparison 
as the former method must prove. 

I hope these remarks at least illustrate what is meant 
by the dependence of progress upon a foreseeing and con- 
triving intelligence as well as what is meant by saying that 
it is a retail job. I can only point out the need, so far as 
they coincide in the further interests of peace with the 
interest of progress, of an international commerce com- 
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mission ; of an international tariff board; of an international 
board for colonies and one for the supervision of relations 
with those backward races which have not as yet been 
benevolently, or otherwise, assimilated by the econom- 
ically advanced peoples. Such things are not counsels of 
perfection. They are practical possibilities as soon as it 
is genuinely recognized that the guarantee of progress 
lies in the perfecting of social mechanisms corresponding 
to specific needs. 
JoHN DEWEY. 
Co.umBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THE FORMULAS FOR STATE ACTION. 
ARTHUR K. ROGERS. 


F THE three formulas which in recent times have 
received the widest acceptance as an attempt to 
sum up the proper principles of state action, the earliest 
in point of popularity is, within the limits of its original 
intention, the simplest to define. This is because it rep- 
resented primarily a negative rather than a positive 
demand. For the disposition, under the name of laissez- 
faire, to restrict the functions of government as far as pos- 
sible, there were various reasons, of which it is sufficient 
to mention two. In the first place, its advocates were 
more interested in fighting abuses than in determining the 
positive conditions under which human nature could real- 
ize itself most adequately; and with their mind thus fixed 
on the dangers of state control as it had existed in the past, 
they were not much inclined to exalt its functions for the 
future. And in this disposition they were settled by 
their acceptance of the new political economy. The 
growth of industrialism demanded a sharp break with the 
traditional practice of the relationship between govern- 
ment and business; and the consequences were so imme- 
diate and striking that they dazzled the thinkers of the day. 
It seemed to them that they had hit upon an ultimate social 
law; generalized from the realm of industry, it became a 
theory of government in the large, based on an attitude of 
hostility to the traditional fussiness of a bureaucratic and 
paternalistic government, and a faith, going very con- 
siderably beyond the evidence then in, and in obvious 
contradiction to much that has since become available, 
that all the ills of a nation are met by the simple receipt 
of business prosperity. 
The reaction came largely through the discovery that 
this is not the case, and that there are certain things which 
the state is practically forced to do that cannot easily be 
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justified in a logical way under the principle of laissez- 
faire. It is not impossible, perhaps, by stretching, to 
bring such things as public education, and factory laws, 
under the formula, but they are opposed to its genius; 
they may possibly be harmonized with its verbal expres- 
sion, but hardly with its animating spirit. The former is 
on its positive side extremely sketchy, and only nominally 
capable of a precise meaning. As an attempt to say what 
society shall do rather than what it shall not, the prin- 
ciple is thoroughly ambiguous. To declare that the state 
is justified in interfering only to protect its citizens from 
injury is obviously to give us no real information until we 
have defined wherein injury consists; interpreted loosely, it 
might cover anything from murder to a headache, or a 
feeling of xsthetic annoyance. In order to retain that 
definiteness which is its chief apparent merit, the laissez- 
faire formula must be kept very closely limited, and not be 
extended to cover also those more disputed cases which it 
was historically its intention to exclude; and this means that 
“injury”? must be given a purely arbitrary definition. 
The entire distinctive meaning then comes back to a denial 
of the right of government to enter on the field of construc- 
tive measures, and its limitation to purely negative and 
preventive ones. 

The most immediate occasion for the general adoption 
in recent days of the second formula—that of the general 
good, or the public welfare—is to be found in the protest 
against definite evils which were seen to be the consequence 
of the let-alone theory; but here also there is a lack of 
precision on the positive side. The main thought in the 
mind of the average upholder of the principle is a certain 
very indefinite content of positive good which, in opposi- 
tion to the defender of laissez-faire, he considers that 
government ought to secure. He has before him the 
vague concept of an intelligent, moral, and happy commu- 
nity, where people are well behaved, and have at least 
enough to eat and wear, and which constitutes a modest 
Utopia to guide as an ideal our course of political action. 
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Now of course no one can have the least objection to such 
an ideal. The advocate of laissez-faire would least of all 
reject the principle of the public welfare; what he claims 
is precisely that it is the general welfare that will best be 
served by leaving everybody, and especially men of busi- 
ness, with a free hand. This leaves, then, as the only un- 
ambiguous meaning to the second formula, the denial 
that the limits to advisable public action are to be found 
where the earlier theorists found them, through a reasser- 
tion of the positive ends of government. But the very fact 
that the reaction takes the form of an emphasis on the end 
of government, might well raise the doubt whether it has 
anything sufficient to say about the highly important 
question of the limits of government. It is clear that there 
are some things, at any rate, which are desirable, and 
which yet cannot be directly secured by collective action. 
Most well-to-do people, for example, would be better off 
if they ate considerably less, which might leave more also 
for the poor; but no one advocates a law regulating the 
number of courses at dinner. 

But apart from the fact that the formula does not sup- 
ply any real guidance in telling us where to stop, there are 
more positive objections that might be made to its suffi- 
ciency. If we consider the sort of problem we are ac- 
customed to settle by reference to the common good, it 
will appear that they are such as involve the need of 
sacrificing personal independence and liking for the sake 
of securing co-operation; and that this necessity is most 
pronounced, not in the direct procuring of the positive 
goods of life, but in the negative process of warfare to over- 
come obstacles to such a consummation. War is indeed 
the typical case where the idea of the common good gov- 
erns consciously our action. In itself war represents 
nothing that we desire. It is a crisis that has to be met 
before we can settle down again to the real business of 
living; and to meet the crisis we have temporarily to give 
up our autonomy, and subject ourselves to discipline. 
And the same thing holds under less abnormal circum- 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 3. 2 
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stances. It is not when I am engaged with others in a 
direct production of human values that I think of myself 
as working on principle for the general good. The carpen- 
ter who likes his work does not have to compel himself to 
join with other workmen in building a house by keeping 
in mind the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
The larger good lies in the background as a condition of the 
satisfaction he gets in exercising his skill as an artisan; 
but it is not a substitute for his own natural preferences. 
But now conceive the same carpenter as member of a 
union. The union he does not feel as an end in itself, 
but as a weapon in class warfare. Under such an exigency 
he will often find himself led to acquiesce in things which 
go against his inclination—to strike, it may be, when he 
would much prefer to remain at work. And this is when 
he will naturally find himself emphasizing in his own mind, 
and when he may expect to hear from others, a phrase like 
the ‘‘good of the greatest number.’’ The emphasis on the 
collective character of the end is the outcome not of a 
final value, but of method, and of method necessitated 
usually by the special circumstances of social conflict. 
And this is a real objection to the formula of collectivism 
—that it tends, unless one is wary, to set up a wrong ideal 
of social life. Its logic points to the sinking of men in 
organizations. The emphasis on the welfare of the state 
is on existing custom nearly always. The individualistic 
emphasis, on the other hand, does not deny social claims, 
but it tends to give them a greater fluidity. It is not, 
fairly interpreted, a question of working solely for ourself: 
what it does involve is the substitution of a cause for the 
more limiting claims of an institution, a principle of good, 
applicable to all, each in his own way, rather than a form 
of good settled on some narrower basis. Of course to 
some extent subordination cannot be avoided; but as an 
ideal, it is possible to regard it as a perversion, to be justi- 
fied only on the plea of an emergency. To bind myself to 
any organization is always to run the risk of giving up my 
own individuality, and so of losing the whole for the sake 
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of a part. Nor is it in any degree certain that, outside 
matters of life and death, this is really good policy; it is 
for example what we have long been approving under the 
name of party loyalty, and now it turns out that we have 
given up independence only to find ourselves in the end 
failing of the benefits for which we sacrificed it. Of course 
I am not intending to deny to the ‘‘general welfare’ any 
relevancy in political discussion. But it represents a means 
rather than an end, a condition and not a main motive. 
The ‘‘welfare’’ which is the real end and motive is always 
the welfare of individuals, who may, in so far as they are 
affected by any given piece of legislation, be few or many. 
What constitutes, in other words, the good that is to be 
extended to all, is to be settled otherwise than through its 
general character; and the motive which leads any man to 
work for it is primarily not its general character, but its 
individual appeal. What practically the notion repre- 
sents is simply the recognition that when the content of 
individual good has been independently established, any 
political action which limits its possession to a part of 
mankind is thereby condemned. It has its main use, 
therefore, when democracy is engaged in combat with 
aristocracy. But for the problems of democracy itself it 
loses most of its practical relevancy. Here the main 
question is, What constitutes democratic good? and to 
this question it gives no answer. And by its emphasis it 
even runs the risk of suggesting a wrong answer, through 
the encouragement of a tendency to swallow up the individ- 
ual in the mass which is democracy’s great danger. In its 
verbal statement, there is nothing whatever to guarantee 
that in its notion of the good it will make any adequate 
allowance for that competing ideal of human liberty which, 
with whatever limitations, it is the merit of the laissez- 
faire theory to have kept in the foreground. Is good some- 
thing that the state can hand to people ready-made? or is 
it something which in the end can only be secured by a 
man for himself? If the latter, then, without the neces- 
sary qualifications, the formula of the public welfare may 
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readily go to work in a way to defeat its ownend. Inthe 
first place, we do not know with any finality what is going 
to turn out to be valuable; and therefore if we limit free- 
dom by our present notions of public value, we are bound 
to shut off future possibilities. Men must be left free to 
experiment; and while they are experimenting there is no 
way of distinguishing between fun for oneself, and profit 
for society. The most valuable things are usually dis- 
covered as the by-product of activities carried on for the 
fun of it; and if we frown upon these where their social 
outcome is not apparent, they will probably be lost. And 
the other main reason for not emphasizing too strongly 
the positive social value of acts, is the existence of that 
peculiar infirmity of human nature which leads us to 
identify with social value and social reason the particular 
‘type of life that appeals to us personally, and to be rather 
out of sympathy with other types. If there is one thing 
that attention to the primary source of good and of con- 
‘duct in individuals will teach us, it is that there are all sorts 
“of men in the world, and an immense variety of aims; and 
any theory of society which admits the principle of individ- 
ual self-expression must start out with this as its datum. 
Of course in this multiplicity there will be found aims that 
are incompatible; but the safest thing is not to assume this 
incompatibility too easily. 

A desirable policy of state action, therefore, will have to 
‘provide for two things. It will of course aim at a welfare 
‘open to all; but it can accomplish this only by bearing in 
mind constantly that good is unattainable except under 
tthe presupposition of individual liberty and initiative. 
I do not know that there is any phrase that expresses all 
this unambiguously; but what comes nearest to it is a 
third formula whose popularity has for some time been on 
the increase—that of equal opportunity. Here the word 
“‘opportunity’’ emphasizes the fact that a man’s good is 
to be taken to mean freedom to secure his own good, and 
not any result whatever that may be conceived to be to 
his benefit. As such, it is opposed to any interpretation 
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of the public welfare that rests on the ideal of paternalism. 
On the other hand, the word ‘‘equal”’ implies that to se- 
cure this result for all alike, restrictions are necessary. 
But in addition to this,—and here is the essential difference 
between such a point of view and the older individualism— 
it recognizes that to provide for the concrete exercise of 
human powers more may be necessary than merely to 
prevent the direct and obvious aggression of other people. 
It does not merely consider abstract possibilities; it looks 
to concrete probabilities ; and if conditions exist which make 
it humanly certain that the average man will, if left, to 
himself, be unable to surmount them, it does not consider 
it paternalism, or a violation of the principle of liberty, 
for the state to step in and try to change these conditions 
until the chances are more even. It leaves, therefore, a 
place not simply for negative, but for positive state action 
as well, provided we do not try to do things for individuals 
which they could do—the average man, and not merely the 
exceptional one—for themselves, but only go far enough 
to remove obstacles that render successful action out of the 
question. 

And this suggests a further advantage which the prin- 
ciple may be thought to have over the alternative one of 
the general welfare. The latter carries a quantitative im- 
plication which is not free from obscurity. How widely 
extended must the benefit be before it becomes general? 
Possibly in a few instances the good that society can ac- 
complish is universal in its extent. We could perhaps 
admit this in the case of public sanitation, by ruling out 
at any rate the doctors whose practice might be hard hit 
by the elimination of disease, and a few other special inter- 
ests. But certainly the things that can be shown to be of 
obvious advantage, as ordinary men count advantage, to 
all citizens alike, are in any case very few in number. 
How much then may the good be restricted, and still 
remain public? Does the principle hold when a numerical 
majority is involved, and cease to hold if we have less? 
Now the ‘‘equal opportunity’ formula does not need to. 
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bother with questions of this sort. The principle of equal- 
izing as far as possible concrete opportunities expressly 
provides for narrow or ‘‘class”’ legislation in a sense. The 
very fact that conditions need equalizing carries with it 
the consequence that the beneficial results aimed at will 
be more or less limited in range. Factory legislation is of 
course in the interest of the working class. Probably in 
an indirect way it will benefit the rest of society in the end; 
but this is so remote and indefinite that, except for theoret- 
ical purposes, we do not need to have it much in mind. 
In fact it is a disadvantage to allow it any large place in 
practical discussion. The effect on the immediate bene- 
ficiaries is immediate and appealing; but when we begin 
to introduce these larger considerations, we are opening 
up a field so vast that nearly any outcome can be made 
plausible by a cunning disputant, and we find ourselves 
confused by academic and practically irrelevant com- 
plications. This is precisely the course which an op- 
ponent of such kinds of legislation will instinctively take,— 
turn the issue from the indisputable, the obvious facts, to 
supposed large and general consequences where a conclu- 
sive issue is almost impossible of attainment. 

Of course the formula of equal opportunity, no more than 
any other, is capable of being applied mechanically. Its 
application depends not on an abstract rule of reason, but 
on a concrete knowledge of human nature and the condi- 
tions of its environment. But it does suggest a point of 
view which should, if it is accepted, help in the settling of 
questions of detail. What most generally it accomplishes 
is to create a burden of proof in favor of leaving men to 
attain their own ends. When the question is up of the 
relation of the state to some human activity, the true test 
is, not, Does this appeal to my natural tastes? or, Is it a 
thing which has proved itself already to have a certain 
kind and degree of value? or, Is it in accordance with the 
loftiest moral ideal? but, Can the activity live in harmony 
in the world together with other purposes, or at least is it 
such that the need of coercion can be progressively reduced? 
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The aim, in other words, should be to produce a world with 
the richest variety of human life. So long as it appears 
that this variety is possible, it ought not to be restrained 
in the interests of some ideally best. The test of the 
morally best is to be applied only when two ends show them- 
selves clearly incompatible, in that one of them prevents 
the proper achievement of the other. Here the notion of 
the best, or the better, of course has to come in; and it 
perhaps can be put in terms of the general welfare. But 
the greater number of human interests are not thus in- 
compatible. I can stand people doing a great many kinds 
of things, even when I disapprove of these, provided they 
let me alone in the meanwhile; and the principle implies 
that this is on the whole the healthiest state of the world, 
and the one most likely to result in substantial satisfaction. 
It therefore calls for interference only when it can be clearly 
shown that a real imcompatibility exists; and in conse- 
quence it stands opposed to the alternative point of view 
which does not limit the applicability of the concept of the 
“‘best’’ to cases where another man’s second-best actively 
conflicts, but would make it a proper ground of enforce- 
ment in every case, arguing, as a necessary inference, from 
superiority, to the desirability of enforcing superiority by 
law. 

Before, however, the formula can be safely used, some 
attention needs to be given to the very ambiguous word 
“equal’”’; and to this end, accordingly, I may add a few 
rather inadequate remarks. It is perfectly obvious—a 
fact which has been dwelt upon almost ad nauseam by 
critics who are suspicious of the notion of equality—that 
in one sense men are not, and never will be, equal. Men 
have different abilities, different interests, different capac- 
ities for intensity of life and happiness; they differ in 
strength of mind and character, and in their power of serv- 
ice to the world. But these differences the formula 
itself demands that we take into account. Its end can- 
not be met by levelling the possibilities of satisfaction and 
of action down to the average. Greater powers must 
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evidently have room for their appropriate exercise, and 
not be confined to limits set by narrower and less roomy 
natures. This demand it is which, in particular, is back of 
a majority of the more forcible objections to democracy; 
it is of course a perfectly justifiable one, and is none too 
easy to satisfy in practice. Meanwhile it is desirable to 
be clear as to just what it is. The greater the powers, the 
greater the results, but not of necessity the greater the 
opportunities. I mean that we should be careful not to 
interpret this last phrase as intending to say that it is more 
important that the man with greater powers should have 
an opportunity to exercise them, than that the man with 
lesser powers should have opportunity to exercise them. 
Comparing man with man, the common citizen has pre- 
cisely as much right to live his life as the eminent citizen, 
so long as he does not on his side attempt to restrict emi- 
nence, as doubtless he is too much inclined to do. Of 
course one may say that the advantages to the world are 
incomparable in the two cases. If we are going to put it on 
a comparative basis we ought in fairness to compare, not 
a specially able with an average man, but special ability 
with the entire mass of average men; and then it becomes 
distinctly more questionable on which side the greater 
product lies. But it is not a question of numerical com- 
parison, which we are entirely incompetent anyhow to 
handle. No principle of equal justice can give any ground 
for claiming to limit the opportunities for lesser talents 
simply because my own talents are, or I think they are, 
greater. The ideal is rather to arrange a world in which 
both alike shall get full exercise; and the disposition of the 
genius to think that the philistine ought to be sacrificed 
to him, is no more rationally justifiable than the disposi- 
tion of the philistine to sacrifice the genius. 

Something like this contrary claim has been made by 
two theories of a very different sort. On the one hand 
it is the claim of an aristocratic theory like that of Nie- 
tzsche. There are various difficulties to this attitude. If 
one is critically inclined, he cannot, to begin with, feel 
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quite as sure as he could wish about the peculiar worth 
assumed to exist in the claimants. It is very easy to think 
too highly of the merits of those who pose as superiors; we 
habitually over-estimate the wisdom of the wise, as we 
usually discover when we come into more intimate contact 
with them. The source of strength in aristocracies has 
frequently, if not always, lain less in their superiority as 
individuals, than in their greater cohesion, itself a conse- 
quence not of intelligent foresight but of self-interest; 
wherever cohesion is secured the same political superiority 
shows, as in the modern “machine.” But an extended 
criticism of aristocracy of the Nietzschean type is prob- 
ably unnecessary, in view of the fundamental fact that 
it is plainly unworkable. As a matter of practical politics, 
the claim of the superman to get his good at the expense 
of the average man is not to be taken seriously. Any class, 
to be sure, possessed temporarily of superiority in any form, 
is pretty certain to be found acting in a way which implies 
the persuasion that the thwarting of its claim to satis- 
faction is a much more serious matter than where others 
are involved. In our own country, we have continually 
to note the confidence with which restrictions on the rich 
meet with a resentment that entirely overlooks the equal 
or greater hardships of the poor. The automobilist com- 
plains of the pedestrian who incommodes him by getting 
run over; the ship owner is greatly stirred by the injustice 
to capital from laws whose only justification is the mere 
desire to safeguard the lives of common sailors; the mis- 
tress of the house grows bitter over the interference by 
the cook or housemaid with her domestic arrangements, 
which would go so much more smoothly if servants would 
be satisfied to give up all recreation and social interests of 
their own: and such complaints strike a responsive note in 
the breasts of all who happen to have the same grievances. 
But the arguments show themselves singularly ineffective 
when directed toward such as still remain to be persuaded; 
and the growing recognition that under present conditions 
it is these to whom reasoning has chiefly to be adjusted, 
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and not the ones who are convinced already, tends to con- 
fine such claims more and more to the privacy of conver- 
sation, and to eliminate them from the public arena. 
When the average man has to be persuaded, and that 
nowadays is practically everywhere, the disposition to 
make one man’s satisfaction more important than an- 
other’s fails to bear the test. 

The other way in which the sacrifice of human possibili- 
ties in some men may be justified, is rather in terms of 
democracy itself. Here the point is, that it is right to 
sacrifice the chance for development and self-satisfaction 
in some, in order to increase the welfare, not now of the 
superior man, but of the majority. A further reason why 
the second formula for the function of the state—the wel- 
fare of the greatest number—seems to me not a wholly 
fortunate one, is that it readily lends itself to this outcome. 
If the good is the greatest total mass of happiness, why 
may it not be possible that this is to be attained through 
exploiting the minority in the interests of the rest? Thus 
it is not. uncommon to hear men say, when it is pointed out 
that the health and happiness of a certain number of 
human beings is sacrificed in dangerous, ugly, and energy- 
exhausting occupations, Yes, it is unfortunate; but some- 
body has to do this in order to supply the basis of 
civilization, and give time and opportunity for self- 
development and the higher work of the world without 
which we should all be the worse off. 

It is more difficult to meet this argumentatively than the 
other claim; nevertheless its case is by no means clear. As 
an appeal to the individual man, it might first be pointed 
out to him that he is running some risk when he acquiesces 
in a theory that justifies the sacrifice of some to the rest, 
since there is no guarantee that he may not thereby be 
taking sides against himself. If classes were hard and fast, 
unchangeable things, he might be safe in adopting a posi- 
tion which was sure of leaving the other man to hold the 
bag. But in the flux of modern life, however secure he 
may now appear to be, there is no certainty that tomorrow 
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he may not himself be one of the unfortunates. Or again, 
turning to the more public aspects of the situation, it may 
be said that such a scheme is a doubtful guarantee of the 
end on which its justification rests. Of course if we assume, 
as usually is assumed implicitly, that the capacities of the 
exploited are so mean that there really is no place in which 
they could be of much greater use than at present, a case 
might be made. But this is the weakness of the position. 
Since human capacity is not on the surface, but has to be 
dug up, unless the conditions are such that opportunity is 
present even in apparently unpromising cases, it is quite 
certain that mankind will lose an incalculable aggregate of 
useful service that otherwise might have increased the com- 
mon good. So too, if there is such a thing as a sympathetic 
side to man’s nature, the happiness even of the favored 
members of society is bound to be tainted by the knowl- 
edge that there are fellow beings suffering from injustice, 
in that the claims to life on which we insist for ourselves 
are to them refused. And all history shows that this is a 
source of risk, as well as of sympathetic distress: we shall 
have on our hands that most dangerous of combinations, 
a class moved by a strong sense of aggrievement, which we 
cannot even have the consolation of denouncing as unrea- 
sonable and factious, since the natural claim of justice, 
as it appeals to the impartial mind, is on its side rather 
than our own. . 
My general point is, then, that the principle of equality 
means the equal right of everybody to develop those innate 
capacities the exercise of which constitutes the main good 
of life; and that this is so far from failing to recognize the 
claims of the superior man, that it emphasizes his special 
requirements, and the need, therefore, of the appropriate 
conditions for meeting these. But it refuses to allow this 
claim the moment it begins to suppress other claims. A 
thousand dollar note constitutes in a certain sense a 
greater claim against the government than a dollar bill; 
but the government is under precisely as much obligation 
to meet the latter debt as the former. Furthermore, it 
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may be added; without much comment here, that the 
formula limits the claim to an opportunity for actual 
self-expression, and says nothing about extraneous rewards; 
these need to be settled by another principle, that of social 
expediency. The bare principle of equality does not tell us 
anything about the money rewards either of the less able, 
or of the more able man; it refuses to say that greater 
capacity deserves a greater income, or that less capacity 
deserves an equal income. It certainly does not say that 
all people ought to have the same things; for people do not 
all want or need the same things, and there is no important 
reason for giving them what they do not want. Nor does 
it furnish any necessary basis for the traditional interpre- 
tation, made use of in the practice of democracy, that every 
citizen has an equal right to office. In the sense that there 
should be no arbitrary rules of exclusion, this is true; but 
clearly not in the sense of anything like rotation in office. 
Any reasonable understanding of the demands of life in- 
volves training and specialization; and to insist upon the 
equal right of the competent and the incompetent would 
in reality be to sacrifice the real interests of both. 
Meanwhile in refusing to allow the right which the more 
able man has to autonomy of life, to jeopardize that of 
the less able, an objection may possibly be raised. There 
is one human good in particular which has always ranked 
high in the estimation of men, and which has been mixed up 
in most of their troubles—the desire for power. Now in 
spite of the claims that power can show to be regarded as 
a normal form of self expression, it seems to me that in 
terms of the formula there can be no such thing as a 
“right to power.” No man can claim that his ability, 
through the possession of advantages of birth, or property, 
or his superior knowledge or skill, to determine the way in 
which other people shall live their lives, and to decide for 
them where he would resent a similar dictation in his own 
case, is a thing that ought to be guaranteed to him. On 
the contrary, the whole direction of the social movement 
ought to be in the direction of removing such power of one 
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man over another, and setting each on his own feet, with 
the ability, as something capable of being actually realized 
in practice, to shape his own career. 

There are two main objections to be brought against 
this conclusion. Would it not, in the first place, seriously 
diminish the content of human good to rule out a motive 
which has actually played so large a part in human affairs? 
But to this it may be replied that there still remains a 
form which power may take that is not open to the charge 
of contradicting the principle of equal freedom. This is 
the form which we distinguish by the term ‘‘influence.” 
By influence, I mean that control over the actions of other 
individuals which does not depend on their helplessness, 
but rather upon their own free decision. It is the ability 
to get them to do what you want, not by force, but by 
persuasion. And influence, it may be argued, is the most 
satisfying form of power in the end. It really involves 
more ability of the highest order to lead men than to drive 
them, and therefore more real satisfaction in the exercise, 
to say nothing of its being a more secure possession; and 
it is the goal toward which the ambition for power has 
steadily been moving as civilization has advanced. To be 
sure, influence usually involves a certain opportunity for 
using the leverage of a large following to exercise also some 
measure of coercion over others. But this is an incidental 
and separable appendage to the possession of influence, 
which commonly marks the limit of its salutary exercise; 
and there can be no serious complaint if society refuses to 
allow it to go to such a length. 

The second objection rests upon the need of subordina- 
tion for purposes of efficiency. But here also a distinction 
can readily be made. Of course for various purposes in 
particular, power may be delegated to individuals, by law or 
otherwise. Since co-operation involves leadership, there 
must be rules of subordination established temporarily for 
the purposes of workmanship. But it should be authority 
that has reference only to the means to an end, and not to 
the end itself; in other words, if a man enters upon a 
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co-operative undertaking he should submit to the authority 
required for its successful accomplishment, but he ought to 
be free from any compuision to enter the undertaking in the 
first place. And in so far as power exists which practically 
determines not only what a man shall do after he has made 
his choice, but limits his choice also to this thing rather 
than that, it is power that has no grounding in justice. 


A. K. Roaesrs. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 





























LAW AND FORCE. 


LAW AND FORCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS.! 
SAMUEL P. ORTH. 


T IS to-day perfectly apparent that ordeal by battle has 
not been eliminated from the conduct of international 
affairs: This is, however, not evidenced merely by the 
present war, but also by the willingness with which vast 
armaments are provided; by the general sentiments of 
publicists and statesmen; by the enthusiasm of the mul- 
titudes over warlike measures; and even by the blending 
of conservatives and radicals in behalf of measures pre- 
tended to be for defense, but which are at bottom a re- 
version to force as an arbiter of international differences. 
It is commonly accepted that the principal reason why 
the reign of law is so tardy in international affairs, while 
in domestic affairs trial by rule has largely supplanted 
trial by violence, is that in the state there is one over- 
ruling sovereignty to enforce the mandates of law, while 
in international affairs there is no such over-lordship. 
This presupposes that, if there were an international 
organization of force, corresponding to courts, sheriffs 
and constables, international differences would practically 
be reduced to litigious routine. This conclusion ignores 
those fundamental conditions which alone will make 
such an organization effective. 

In order to have a system of law among nations, whose 
sanction should be reason and conscience or organized 
consent rather than force, that is to say, before there can 
be a reign of law among nations without the constant 
threat of an appeal to arms, three things are essential: 
(1) there must be a body of common interests, universal 
desiderata, or needs which every nation recognizes; (2) 
there must be a basic unity of opinion among the nations 
to sanction this code of needs; (3) there must be an organ- 


1 Read at the Conference on Legal and Social Philosophy at Columbia 
University Nov. 26, 1915. 
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ization for action to determine procedure and to enforce 
its mandates. 

I. It is true that the more advanced nations (those now 
at war!) have, through diplomatic or other international 
agencies, laid down a number of principles which should 
guide international action. Custom and a general sense 
of right and wrong have contributed to this body of in- 
ternational law. In recent years, through conventions, 
treaties, etc., important additions have been made to 
international usage. All this is most important. It is 
the beginning—but only the beginning—of the substi- 
tution of reason for force in international matters. 

The bulk of this law arises either out of commercial 
needs and attempts to deal with problems of international 
trade, or it deals with the conduct of nations in time of 
war, either as belligerents or neutrals. It plainly recog- 
nizes force as a means of settling international contro- 
versies. International thinking (international consent) 
has not yet come to the point of outlawing war, as municipal 
law has outlawed the mob. It is true that international 
law has dressed the mob in a uniform, submitted it to 
discipline under responsible officers and made an army out 
of the throng. It has thrust certain humane responsibil- 
ities upon it, such as care of captives, solicitation for the 
wounded, respect for the flag of truce, etc. So by means 
of international agreements, it has been attempted to 
mitigate the woes of war. 

But such common agreements do not eliminate war, or 
the less stringent forms of applying force, as, for instance, 
the peaceful blockade. They do not declare for what 
purpose a nation may go to war. A nation may declare 
a war of aggrandizement, become an international black- 
guard; or a nation may be compelled to resort to force 
in self-defense; or in defense of a great principle, such as the 
inviolability of treaties. But there is no restraint put 
upon nations as to the causes which are deemed to be a 
justification for a resort to force. That, in the present 
war, every nation has been eager to justify itself in the 
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eyes of the world is an indication that a world sentiment is 
forming on this question. A century ago militarists cared 
gquothing for the world’s opinion. 

As things are now, such international interests as have 
been established by law rest upon the principle of national 
duress. A world bully is possible under these conditions. 
And such a nation would not shrink from moral condem- 
nation. The present conflict reveals how these inter- 
national usages and agreements are shattered by war. 
We see to-day that the integrity of international law re- 
poses in the lap of neutrals, not in the opportunism of 
belligerents. 

II. This leads me to say that the fundamental element 
in substituting law for force as the sanction of international 
procedure is a basic unity of opinion upon which to es- 
tablish such law. There must be an international comity 
of reason. That this has not been more fully developed 
is due to a number of causes. Among others I name: 

1. Ethnic differences. A good deal has been said about 
ethnic unity as an excuse for resort to force. But ethnic 
homogeneity is found in only a few states and these are 
either small or not in the van of what is called civilization. 
In fact, such unity is found to-day only in savage and 
barbarous tribes. Ethnic bonds or instincts are paramount 
in savage tribes, and civilization is supposed to act as a 
sponge in erasing, not racial differences, but racial hatreds. 
Certainly the leading European nations can not claim 
ethnic unity. The disparity in Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary, for instance, is extreme. The United States is an ' 
example of the sort of ethnic unity that is developing under 
modern systems of transportation and migration. 

But, in spite of these vast admixtures of population, the 
tribal touch is still persistent in institutions, rather than 
in individuals, especially in religious and legal institutions, 
which are the least pliable of social institutions. Of these 
the religious motive is the more fervent, but the legal the 
more persistent. Illustrations of this will readily occur 
to the reader. 
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Yet such has been the influence of machinery and of 
transportation in eliminating tribal isolations, that vast 
alliances, world alliances, are now made between nations 
of the most diverse religious beliefs and legal practices. 

2. There is a second obstacle to_forming a conception 
of international obligatiens_and duties: namely, the de- 
velopment of political habits. For our purpose it may 


\.¢o4"e put in this way: How have the people of a given na- 


tion been taught to look upon force, as a primary or second- 
ary inducement to obedience? Does a Teuton obey the 
multitudinous commands issued by his government be- 
cause he is afraid or because he wishes? Does an English- 
man grumble at every new governmental encroachment 
because he feels himself above law and entirely capable of 
self-regulation? What is liberty to a Celt or a Slav, or an 
American? 

Here might be included the qualitative differences, 
differences in ideals of justice, of right and wrong, of fair 
dealing. For instance, the approach of the Roman law 
to the problems of communal and individual respon- 
sibility is very different from the approach of the common 
law. When it comes to international action the citizen 
applies the criterion of justice to which he is accustomed. 
He approaches the world problem from his own door- 
yard. 

Closely linked with these habits and ideals are the forms 
of government under which people have been accustomed 
to act. There is a difference between the attitude of the 


8 democrat toward international politics and the attitude 


of the member of an autocratic government. One expects 
democracy to be more tolerant of others and less addicted 
to the appeal to force. I am not sure, however, that 
democracies are less prone to war, except that they are 
based on constitutionalism and this tends to imperson- 
alize government, and remove the personal motive of 
fealty, which persists as a prime stimulus to enlistment. 

3. It is a unity of these historic and ethnic elements, 
together with certain psychological conditions, that creates 
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a third obstacle to international thinking. This is nation- 
alism. 

Nationalism has played the part in world development 
that individualism has played in social development. 
Two years ago we were inclined to believe that a new 
internationalism based on a new nationalism had arrived. 
The many international societies, of both practical and 
cultural nature, led some to think that a world habit of 
thought was forming. The pronunciamentos of the inter- 
national socialists, not only because of their vehemence 
and apparent earnestness, but especially on account of 
the vast numbers who professed adherence to them, were 
evidence of the de-nationalizing of the working man. 
Such a recrudescence of nationalistic particularism as we 
now witness was then supposed impossible. In a very 
large sense, this is a war of nationalities for nationalism. 
Over and over again we hear the warring nations proclaim 
their interest in the right of a nation—great or small—not 
merely to existence, but to self-determination. 

It is difficult to state what is the criterion of a national- 
ism which produced the tragic results we now behold. 
It is clearly not ethnic, nor religious; nor is it language, 
literature or art. It is not economic organization, for 
machine industry has pretty well levelled the industrial 
world. It is a blending of all those elements, historic, 
political, cultural, economic, legal, social, added to the 
instincts of loyalty which are suggested to the mind when 
it uses the phrase ‘‘my country.” It combines a sense of 
ownership and of obligation. 

This conviction and its accompanying sentiments are 
skilfully marshalled by the ambitions of leaders and gov- 
ernments. And so, a very noble power may be traduced 
to ignoble uses. ‘‘My country” is opposed, in suggestion 
at least, to ‘‘your country”; ‘“‘my kaiser” to “your king”; 
“my rights” to ‘‘your rights.” When a government 
can thus, under the guise of patriotism, link each citizen 
personally and consciously to the destiny of the nation, it 
possesses a potent barrier against international reasoning. 
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4. Add to this the further propensity of men to act less 
cautiously in the mass than as individuals, and you have 
the most immediate cause for resort to force rather than 
reason in the stress of international excitement. Why 
men act less humanely in bulk than as individuals, the 
psychologist must tell you. The lawyer accepts it as a 
fact. He knows that the individual ideal is crushed under 
the weight of numbers: that there is a difference between 
mass morality and individual morality. Self-control— 
which is the basis of all social order—vanishes readily in 
the crowd. Reason loses her appeal. 

I suggest these as some of the obstacles toward forming 
that international reason and conviction which must 
precede a reign of law. ‘There is no such binding element 
back of international law as is back of municipal law, 
because the conditions of unity are lacking. These con- 
ditions reside within the nations themselves. It must be 
admitted that it takes a high degree of self-control and 
tolerance to set aside one’s own notions of national privi- 
lege and accept those of another. But that is what hap- 
pens in municipal law, among individuals. It is the very 
foundation of legal justice. Until a group of people, more 
or less willingly, submit to such a common standard there 
can be no peace through law, but only peace through force, 
where each man carries a gun and defends himself—just 
as nations do to-day. 

The history of international law illustrates the great 
difficulty of arriving at a common standard through na- 
tional self-sacrifice. This is cogently illustrated by our 
American experience in arbitration matters. How much 
international thinking do our people put behind an arbi- 
‘tration treaty? Is there a background of average justice? 
How much give neutralizes the primary instinct of take? 
We who boast, in bad taste, of our love for peace, have 
been none too gracious in arbitral matters. We are our- 
selves an example of the difficulty of getting a nation into 
that frame of international thinking that makes inter- 
national law possible. 
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III. The third step in the substitution of law for force 
in international affairs is the organization of force. Many 
people think this should come first. It cannot. A com- 
mon conscience must precede it. 

What form such an organization would take is suggested 
by the form of homologous organizations in the state. 

(1) It would provide a court whose rules and decisions 
would speedily, under the sanction of nations, form a 
body of procedural law. The difficulties in the way 
of the practical organization of such a court are very 
great. Every nation will wish to be represented on 
the Bench. Every practical detail of its organization will 
be contested. 

It has been suggested that organized physical force need 
not be back of such a court, that its dignity and prestige 
would be so great that no defeated litigant would dare 
disregard or disobey its mandates, for shame of public 
(world) condemnation. I think this is demanding a good 
deal of human nature. Whether the boycott would be 
effective is also questionable. 

Force will remain, for some years, an arm of justice. 

(2) So that some form of international constabulary 
becomes necessary. A nation that would defy the judg- 
ment of a court it has helped to set up would defy treaties, 
be callous to moral opinion, and amenable only to the sort 
of persuasion it would itself use, viz., force. 

My suggestion is, then, that the appeal to law, as a sub- 
stitute for the appeal to force in international matters, 
depends upon the existence of those conditions that make 
law possible: and that these conditions are not so much 
dependent upon an international organization as upon 
the spirit and attitude of the nations themselves. Once 
you get such a unifying impulse and such a commonalty 
of reason, then you will not be long in getting such an 
effective organization of force as will be necessary to deal 
with the unwilling. 

This imposes upon nations the obligation to foster the 
international mind. I suggest that: 
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1. Anything that tends to create artificial distinctions 
between nations retards the development of international 
law and stimulates that sentimentalism and impulsiveness 
which leads to the resort to force. It encourages snap 
judgment and prevents that delay which is the enemy of a 
hasty temper. 

2. Anything that, within the nation, tends to the ex- 
altation of force over law tends to unfit a nation for in- 
ternational comity. Militarism, even when nourishing 
churches and universities at its iron breasts, is death to 
internationalism. A nation cannot rise into a fair ideal of 
international justice, above its own exaltation of violence. 

That is to say, the two greatest hindrances to the inter- 
national attitude are provincialism (which is often a syn- 
onym for patriotism) ; and the ideals of force as exemplified 
by militarism. 

SaMvueEL P. Orta. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


























“REAL” AND “IDEAL” FORCES. 


“REAL” AND “IDEAL” FORCES IN CIVIL LAW.! 
MORRIS R. COHEN. 


Jo like philosophers and artists, have always 
divided themselves 4 idealists and realists. Ideal- 
ists are those who are so impressed with the ideal order, 
which visible things only partly embody, that they are 
charged with neglecting the poor brute facts. The realists 
are so impressed with the hard actual facts, especially the 
unpleasant ones, that they are charged with neglecting the 
possibilities of change or improvement inherent in things. 
These differences seem to be primarily differences of 
emphasis, due to differences of temperament, but external 
conditions make one or other tendency predominate for a 
time. Up toa few years ago idealism held almost complete 
sway among teachers of philosophy in Americam univer- 
sities, and our legal thought was dominated exclusively by 
a naive idealism which saw nothing in the law but justice 
and the accumulated reason of mankind. It has -been 
suggested that the Hegelian idealistic philosophy was 
peculiarly fitted for an academic class,* and this is all the 
more probable when we remember the strength of the 
theologic or genteel tradition in American Academic life.’ 
Thus we find beneath the idealism of both lawyers and 
philosophers the realistic motive of defending the estab- 
lished order,—witness the writings of William T. Harris, 
Ladd, and the followers of Caird, as well as the numerous 
books and articles in our law reviews written by men whose 
lives have been spent defending the interests of property. 
It would be interesting to trace the similarity of motives 
which led to the rise of a juristic realism in the writings of 
lawyers like Brooks Adams or Bentley, and the various 


1Read at the Conference on Legal and Social Philosophy at Columbia 
University, Nov. 26, 1915. 

2 Talbert, The Dualism of Fact and Idea in its Social Implication, Pound. 24 
Harvard Law Review, 600. 
* Santayana, Winds of Doctrine. 
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forms of protesting realism among the younger American 
philosophers. But that would carry us beyond the point 
I wish to make, which is, that in actual men the idealistic 
and realistic motives so interpenetrate that a sharp classi- 
fication is apt to be superficial and misleading. Never- 
theless, for purposes of understanding, such distinctions are 
indispensable, at least as starting points. 

If, thus warned, we look for the realistic and idealistic 
motives in legal thought we find them in the conflicting 
views that law is reason or justice, and that law is force, 
the will of the sovereign, or the interest of the stronger 
or dominant class. The controversy between these two 
views has raged so often since Plato to his own satis- 
faction refuted the view of Thrasymachus that justice 
is the interest of the stronger, that it may seem hopeless 
to try to add anything. Nevertheless I believe progress 
may be made, not by the easy refutation of one side or 
other, but by a careful analysis of the factors in the situ- 
ation on which the opposing claims are based. This is 
certainly not so interesting as the method of sweeping 
refutation, but its results, though meager, may be more sub- 
stantial. 

In nearly all modern jural and political discussion that 
styles itself scientific, law is defined as the will of the sov- 
ereign. Now if the sovereign, whoever or whatever that 
may be, is not the omnipotent himself but some human 
being or group, it is clear that there are limitations upon 
that will. Not even in autocratic Russia does everything 
happen in accordance with the will of the sovereign. Not 
only are many laws not enforced or obeyed, but the sov- 
ereign finds it impossible to express his will in the law it- 
self. The Russian sovereign undoubtedly wants all his 
subjects to be patriotic and Greek Orthodox; he would give 
a great deal to get rid of his troublesome Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan subjects. But, while he may restrict them, he 
cannot make a law to get rid of them altogether—any more 
than he can make the Russian church Protestant or make 
its language French. Legally, of course, there may be 
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nothing to prevent him—if from the legal standpoint any 
enactment of the sovereign, no matter how absurd or in- 
capable of enforcement, islaw. But that merely shows the 
limitation of the purely legal standpoint; for obviously 
in making the law, the sovereign, if he has any intelligence, 
will avoid enacting rules which cannot be enforced and 
which can only serve to show his impotence. Thus all 
intelligent law-making rests on the knowledge or estimate 
of what will be obeyed. The perception of this fact has 
led to the theory that all law rests on the consent, acknowl- 
edgement or obedience of the subjects.‘ This, however, 
overlooks the fact that in the freest commonwealth laws 
are obeyed which many people bitterly and emphatically 
resent. It is true that when I obey a law because of fear 
or external compulsion, I may still be said to exercise my 
sovereign prerogative of choice, since I may choose not to 
obey and take the unpleasant consequences. Neverthe- 
less there is a real difference here—the difference between 
contributing to a relief fund and contributing to a‘ high- 
wayman or toa hostile invader. There is thus an empirical 
basis for the distinction between the part of the law founded 
on force (or external compulsion)* and the part that appeals 
to us as inherently just or natural. 

Though realists and idealists have long disputed as to the 
relative importance of these external and internal factors 
in the Iaw, it ought to be obvious that the proportion 
between them varies according to time and place; and it 
would be vain to try to settle it a priori. It is an historical 
question to be settled by empirical, statistical information. 
Few thoughtful jurists would to-day accept the extreme 
realistic position of Lassalle, and idealistic anarchists, who 
believe that the law rests exclusively on the police and the 
militia. While it is true that a small organized minority 

‘Bierling, Zur Kritik der Juristischen Grundbegriffe, I, pp. 66, 134 sq., II, 
351 sq.; Juristische Prinzipienlehre, II, pp. 3 sq. 

5 Following the usage of sociologists I use the term force (when otherwise 
unqualified) in the remainder of this paper to denote any determining factor, 


ordinary usage, also, employs such expressions as “the force of his arguments,” 
etc. 
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can Overawe and compel obedience from a large unorgan- 
ized majority, it is not a fact that the majority of people in 
any existent community under a civil law feel themselves 
in the position of a crowd of unarmed men held up by a 
lone bandit. The amount of awe and veneration for those 
in authority is too widespread even among the most op- 
pressed classes. Contrary to the anarchistic analysis, 
also, most people prefer to obey rather than take the in- 
itiative and responsibility of commanding. The police 
and militia cannot possibly explain why the bulk of the 
civil law is obeyed; because the very existence of a modern 
military or police force depends upon a general habit of 
obedience and respect for law in the coummunity. If 
most men preferred to settle their disputes with axes or pis- 
tols instead of by means of an expensive legal duel, a modern 
police force would be utterly futile. Moreover, there is 
some truth in the contention that the state or sovereign 
does not order any one to obey the rules of the civil law. 
The state does not order any one to keep his contracts, 
to register his deed, to attest his will or refrain from slander- 
ing his neighbor. The rules of the civil law are rules for 
settling private disputes. The state supports the judg- 
ment of the judge to a very limited extent—mainly by dis- 
posing of some of the goods (if there are any) of the one 
against whom judgment has been rendered. This dis- 
tinction may seem to be very thin, but it calls our attention 
to the important fact that where private interests of in- 
dividuals do not demand it there will be no enforcement 
of the law. Private interests (which include matters of 
honor, the desire for revenge, or satisfaction of outraged 
justice) thus supply the motive force. The sanctions of 
the civil law take this force for granted and regulate it 
just as river works regulate the current but presuppose 
gravity as the motive force. 

These considerations seem obvious enough. Yet all the 
controversies between those who hold the imperative theory 
and those who hold the declarative theory of the law may 
6 See Hume’s Essays (Green and Grose), I, 110. 
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be traced to an overemphasis of what we have called the 
regulative and motive forces. 

When we come to consider the law as a regulative force 
and the factors which make it what it is, realistic jurists 
rely on political or economic power—the idealists on reason 
and justice. Now it ought to be clear that these factors 
cannot be mutually exclusive, since for the most part they 
move on different levels. Moreover, in the absence of a 
quantitive social science enabling us to measure in some 
definite way the relative weights of different factors, it 
seems as futile to discuss which is more potent, economics 
or ethics, as it would have been to discuss the question 
which is more powerful, heat or electricity, before the dis- 
covery of the correlation of energies. Nevertheless, these 
one-sided views, that law is determined exclusively by po- 
litical, economic, logical or ethical forces, are with us and 
the task of criticising these theories cannot be dispensed 
with. 

The political interpretation of law need not detain us 
long, since it is clearly in the field of legislation that po- 
litical forces find their primary expression, and legislation 
is a subordinate factor in civil law. I do not mean to deny 
the important place of legislation in the development of 
our property law, nor the way the legislation of our day is 
transforming the law of industrial and commercial rela- 
tions. But legislation becomes effective in the body 
politic only after it has been digested by the process of 
juristic interpretation and judicial decision. And while 
it would be folly to maintain that the political convictions 
of judges never find expression in the law, it seems a fact 
that jurists and judges do not always represent a sufficiently 
homogeneous political interest to make the influence of 
their unconscious political bias the predominant one in the 
law. 

The economic interpretation of law takes its starting 
point from the perception of the fact that the great bulk of 
the law deals with economic interests or interests having 
an economic value. When this is combined with the im- 
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perative theory of law and a very simple division of society 
into the dominant class and what may be called the 
subject class, we have the views of Loria and Brooks 
Adams,’ according to whom law is the expression of the 
economic interests of the dominant class. In the orthodox 
Marxian system this is attached to a system of Hegelian 
dialectics, in which the system of economic production 
acquires all the potency of the Hegelian Absolute Idea 
generating all social institutions. The adherents of this 
view have been able to bring forward relatively few in- 
stances from legal history or from the actual law of to-day 
that are indisputably examples of class interests express- 
ing themselves in the law. This argument, however, is 
not conclusive. Legal history is a biased witness, since 
most existing legal histories have been written by ideal- 
ogists who, ignoring all non-legal factors, have written the 
history of the law as if it were a continuous exercise in 
which juristic logic were the sole determining factor. A 
concrete example will make this clear. Professor Burdick 
has written a learned article* attacking the validity of 
several illustrations of Brooks Adams’ that the law is 
determined by the interests of the dominant class. Pro- 
fessor Burdick’s procedure consists in showing that there 
were plenty of precedents and logical reasons for the judges 
deciding as they did. Obviously, however, this utterly 
fails to disprove Mr. Adams’ contention, since the existence 
of a good logical reason does not preclude the co-existence 
of a real economic one. To disprove the existence of 
unconscious economic bias as a determining factor, 
Professor Burdick would have to show that equally good 
reasons and precedents could not possibly have been ad- 
duced on the other side; and that is out of the question, 
since the law is not a closed logical system like pure mathe- 
matics, in which every proposition is absolutely necessi- 
tated. Was there ever a case carried up to a higher court 


7 Loria, Economic Foundations of Society; Brooks Adams, Theory of Social 
Revolutions, and Centralization and Law, Lects. I, II. 
8 25 Harvard Law Review 349. 
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where the losing side did not have reasons and precedents 
on its side? Legal reasoning depends on multitudes of as- 
sumptions, based on experience and judgments as to public 
policy. The fellow-servant rule, which Professor Burdick 
defends, was decided by Lord Abinger and Chief Justice 
Shaw expressly on ground of public policy. If the dele- 
gate of a butcher boys’ union or a brakemen’s association 
were the judge, would he have had the same view of public 
policy? It would be foolish to maintain that, in view of 
the criticisms which the rule in question has received from 
the ablest and best trained legal minds.°® 

When lawyers speak of a decision as being necessitated 
by logic, that the judges could not have helped making 
the particular decision which they did, it is because they 
accept all the premises on which the decision is based. 
But while all this is true, it is absurd to say that juristic 
logic has no influence at all in making decisions what they 
are. Only a fanatic devotion to the logical consequence 
of a preconceived theory could induce people so to ignore 
human experience as to deny that man generally, and 
legislators and judges in particular, are ever influenced by 
reasons and arguments. If economic interests as Mr. 
Adams tells law students, are bound to express themselves 
in the law as much as the earth is bound to pursue its path 
around the sun, why teach law at all? Obviously, the 
legally trained mind decides differently from one not so 
trained. 

Indeed, the whole theory of economic determinism ap- 
plied to the law illustrates the powerful influence of popular 
theories as to what science is. It is popularly supposed 
that there is a physical force, gravity, which does something 
to keep all the planets in their proper places. This con- 
ception of force, however, is an anthropomorphic survival 
of primitive animism. Careful modern physicists do not 


* Pollock, Genius of the Common Law 104-105, Holmes, 12 Harvard Law Re- 
view 456, and Dicey, Law and Public Opinion 280. Indeed, the Scotch courts 
did rule differently (Sword v. Cameron, 1 Dunlap 493) until overruled by the 
English House of Lords in the Bartonshill cases, and in Merry v. Wilson. 
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use force in any suchsense. Indeed, there is a very marked 
tendency to give up the notion of force altogether.'° At 
any rate, actual physics offers no analogy for a system 
dominated by a single force; and, as Aristotle pointed out, 
it is a sign of lack of scientific culture to try to carry over 
the exactness of mathematics and physics into fields where 
they do not apply (because of absence of exact measure- 
ments). Certainly, no one surveying the facts of our 
complicated social system without a preconceived theory 
would see in it a single dominant class. Social and eco- 
nomic conflicts take place along many different lines, 
and these lines, like the line in employer and employee, 
Catholics and Protestants, agriculturists and manufac- 
turers, North and South, cross and recross each other. The 
law is designed to be the means of regulating these con- 
flicts. As a matter of fact, the bulk of the civil law does 
not deal with any special class interests at all, but rather 
with private arrangements in which the members of the 
dominant class, whatever that may be, may sometime be 
more interested than others. The law of contracts, mort- 
gages, sales, and wills, laws against fraud, seduction, as- 
sault and slander, marriage laws, divorce laws, and the 
like, are certainly not imposed upon an unwilling popu- 
lation by a dominant class. Professor Pound has actually 
shown!! how considerations of juristic logic and consist- 
ency have led, as in the case of the law of partnerships, to 
results directly contrary to the interests of the commer- 
cial class, which is supposed to be the dominant one. 
Similar considerations are true with regard to ethics. 
It must be granted that ethical ideas as to right and 
wrong are somewhat plastic, that men readily convince 
themselves that what is to their interest is just. This is 
facilitated by the way in which given groups habitually 


10Herz Principles of Mechanics. Introd. Russell, Principles of Mathe- 
matics, 482 says: ‘The first thing to be remembered is—what physicists 
nowadays will scarcely deny—that force is a mathematical fiction, not a physi- 
cal entity.” 
11 24 Harvard Law Review 603-4 and 25 Harvard Law Review 167. 
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identify their interests with that of the whole community. 
Thus, the working classes habitually speak of themselves 
as the people; the middle classes think of their interests 
as the interests of the public; while the commercial classes 
always refer to their interests as those of the country. 
Yet for all that, it is absurd to deny the fact that ethical 
ideals have been powerful factors in making the law. 
Indeed, when we survey the history of the law, it would 
seem that religion has moulded the greatest part in the 
law under which mankind lives. Religious conceptions, 
for instance, have had more to do with making our marriage 
laws than anything else. It is religious conception which 
prevents euthanasia. The changed attitude of the law as 
to the relation between husband and wife, which marks 
the nineteenth century, is not, as a matter of fact, due to 
any economic change, but part of the general movement 
of humanization, which shows itself also in our attitude 
to the criminal, the insane, and the helpless. Whether we 
take the pretorian law, English equity, or the influence of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century natural law on inter- 
national law, constitutional law, and criminal law, we 
everywhere find ethical ideals exercising profound influence, 
apart from, and often contrary to, the interest of the class 
which the jurists represent. 

All this, of course, does not impugn the great importance 
of economics in law, both as determining the social interests 
to be safeguarded and the incidence of judicial decision. 
But the true relation of juristic technique to economics is, 
I apprehend, similar to the relation of the technique of 
the engineer to economics. Bridges are built and their 
location and material determined by economic reasons, but 
the technique of the engineer is independent of economics. 
The modern tendency to belittle the importance of logic, 
known as anti-intellectualism, is part of the reaction against 
the old liberalism which rested on a rationalistic basis. 
Legal liberalism as represented by a man like Coke viewed 
the law as the dictate of reason, just as the adherents of 
the enlightenment tried to prove all things. But we know 
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that all things cannot be proved, since proof rests on as- 
sumptions; and reason cannot determine the whole law 
because reason has to do with judgments (determining the 
appropriateness of means to end) and cannot determine 
the ultimate ends which are a matter of ultimate choice. 
Hobbes is, therefore, right in putting will above reason in 
the law. But when we have said that reason determines 
the means appropriate to a given end, we have by no 
means belittled the importance of reason, for the means at 
our disposal, as I have tried to show on another occasion,” 
very frequently determine the ends which we are to choose. 
A study of juristic logic, therefore, would be of the greatest 
assistance in determining the relative places of the impera- 
tive and the ratidhal elements in the law. Logicians have 
neglected this task because the logic of imperatives has not 
been developed." It must be noted, however, that legal 
propositions are logically imperative only in the sense in 
which the directions in a guide book are imperative. The 
proposition ‘‘take the car going to the north” is grammati- 
cally an imperative sentence, and logicians have excluded 
such sentences from the category of propositions. In point 
of fact, however, this imperative is based upon a judgment 
that the taking of such a car is necessary to reach the 
desired end. That is, if you want to get there, you must 
take the car. The subjunctive clause being understood, 
is not expressed. Similarly, the law says if you want your 
title or right secured, you must register your deed, give 
notice, etc. The legislator also, in his enactments, makes 
judgments that certain situations will arise and that if 
certain arrangements or provisions are made, certain conse- 
quences will follow. It may be urged that the logical ques- 
tion, whether these conclusions do or do not follow, is imma- 
terial to the enforcement of the law, that if the legislator is 
mistaken in his judgment, those charged with the enforce- 


12 Journal of Philosophy, April 10, 1914. 
18 A beginning has been made by Zitlemann, Irrtum und Rechisgeschaft, pp. 
220 sq.; W. Jellinek, Gesetz, Gesetzesanwendung, etc., pp. 30 sq., and H. Maier, 
Psychologie des emotionalen Denkens, pp. 636 sq. and pp. 736 sq. 
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ment of the law are not responsible for the results; but the 
situation is not so simple. We cannot eliminate the judg- 
ment from the law, because those who have to enforce the 
law must be guided by this judgment in order to determine 
the actual contents of the law. The process of judicial in- 
terpretation, which is necessary for making all legislation 
effective, cannot be worked out by mere fiats. It must use 
a developed logical machinery. It must act under rules of 
justice (whose content is determined by social science). It 
must also invent modes of adjustment on the basis of logi- 
cal distinctions. The abuse of logical distinctions fre- 
quently leads to the vicious results of Begriffsjurisprudenz. 
But this does not mean that the use of logical distinctions 
can be dispensed with. 

I have not the time to develop here. ‘the technique of 
ethical judgments, which are equally important in the 
development of the law. I may barely mention one ob- 
jection against the fruitfulness of the principles of ethics 
or natural law in jurisprudence suggested by Planiol." He 
enumerates several principles of natural law or justice, and 
then intimates that such principles will not carry us far in 
the development of the concrete law e. g. of mortgages. 
Now, it is perfectly true that if you look at these principles 
by themselves, very little of the law of mortgages can be de- 
duced fromthem. But so also if you look at the axioms of 
geometry in their abstract form. Few concrete geometric 
propositions could be deduced from them immediately. 
This, however, does not mean that these principles are not 
operative. Principles of justice are assumed in almost all 
branches of the law, but they are applied to the concrete 
material of social life, and the conclusion is based, there- 
fore, not merely upon ethics, but also on the factual judg- 
ments and the juristic technique which operates with them. 

The moral of my meagre tale is that the enforcement 
of the law, which Professor Pound rightly calls the life of 


4 See my article in the Harvard Law Review, April 1916. 
6 Traité du droit civil I, pp. 2-3 cf. Demogue Les notions fondementales pp. 
19-20. 
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the law, depends not only upon the maximum satisfaction 
of all the conflicting interests which enter into social life, 
but, also, that this, in turn, depends to some extent upon 
the scientific development of jurisprudence and ethics. 
This moral also has applications to the realms of public law 
and international affairs. Our constitutional law will be- 
come effective only so long as it recognizes itself as a means 
for bringing about social adjustment between conflicting 
claims, not by mere fiat, but by a scientific determination 
of interests in accordance with prevalent feelings of right 
and justice. Our labor troubles in Colorado, and the threat 
of civil war in connection with the Irish Home Rule prob- 
lem, show the breakdown of a constitutionalism which does 
not take count of the actual demands and aspirations of dif- 
ferent classes. Similarly with regard to international af- 
fairs. It has become the fashion to laugh at international 
law and to deny that it is in any sense law, because of the 
absence of an international police. But if it is true that 
there are other forces besides the police which make the law, 
there is no reason why considerations above deduced from 
private law may not apply to international law. 


Morris R. CoHEn. 


COLLEGE OF THE City or New YOorRK. 
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FORCE AND COERCION. 


JOHN DEWEY. 


HE empirical perplexities which attend the question 

of the relationship of force and law are many and 
genuine. The war brings home to us the question not 
only of the relation of force to international law, but the 
place of force in the economy of human life and progress. 
To what extent is organization of force in the multitude of 
ways required for the successful conduct of modern war 
a fair test of the work of a social organization? From 
another angle, the reform of our criminal law and our 
penal methods compels us to consider the significance of 
force. Are the Tolstoians right in holding that the state 
itself sets the great example of violence and furnishes the 
proof of the evils which result from violence? Or, from 
the other side, is not the essence of all law coercion? In 
the industrial domain, direct actionists lead us to inquire 
whether manifestation of force, threatening and veiled if 
not overt, is not, after all, the only efficacious method of 
bringing about any social change which is of serious import. 
Do not the usual phenomena attending strikes show us 
that the ordinary legal forms are just a kind of curtain 
drawn politely over the conflicts of force which alone are 
decisive? Are our effective legislative enactments any- 
thing more than registrations of results of battles previously 
fought out on the field of human endurance? In many 
social fields, reformers are now struggling for an extension 
of governmental activity by way of supervision and 
regulation. Does not such action always amount to an 
effort to extend the exercise of force on the part of some 
section of society, with a corresponding restriction of the 
forces employed by others? In spite of the fact that the 
political thinking of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies is out of date, were not the thinkers of that period 
clearer headed than we are in acknowledging that all 
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political questions are simply questions of the extension 
and restriction of exercise of power on the part of specific 
groups in the community? Has the recent introduction of 
an idealistic terminology about moral and common will, 
about juridical and moral personalities, done anything 
but muddle our minds about the hard fact that all our social 
questions at bottom concern the possession and use of 
force; and the equally hard fact that our political and 
legal arrangements are but dispositions of force to make 
more secure the other forms of its daily use? 

In taking up the writings of the theorists it is not easy 
to persuade oneself that they are marked by much con- 
sistency. With a few notable exceptions, the doctrine 
that the state rests upon or is common will seems to turn 
out but a piece of phraseology to justify the uses actually 
made of force. Practices of coercion and constraint which 
would be intolerable if frankly labelled “Force” seem to 
become laudable when baptized with the name of Will, 
although they otherwise remain the same. Or, if this 
statement is extreme, there seems to be little doubt that 
the actual capacity of the state to bring force to bear is 
what has most impressed theorists, and that what they 
are after is some theoretical principle which will justify 
_ the exercise of force; so that in a great many cases such 
terms as common will, supreme will, supreme moral or 
juridical personality, are eulogistic phrases resorted to in 
behalf of such justification. The one thing that clearly 
stands out is that the use of force is felt to require explana- 
‘tion and sanction. To make force itself the ultimate 
principle is felt to be all one with proclaiming anarchy and 
issuing an invitation to men to settle all their difficulties 
by recourse to fighting it out to see which is the stronger. 
And yet what every political student is profoundly con- 
vinced of, is, I suppose, that at bottom every political 
struggle is a struggle for control, for power. 

Although I have raised large questions, it is not my 
ambition to answer them. I have but outlined a large 
stage upon which to move about some quite minor figures. 
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In the first place, something can be done, I think, by 
clarifying certain of the ideas which enter into the dis- 
cussion. We may I think profitably discriminate the 
three conceptions of power or energy, coercive force, and 
violence. Power or energy is either a neutral or an 
eulogistic term. It denotes effective means of operation; 
ability or capacity to execute, to realize ends. Granted 
an end which is worth while, and power or energy becomes 
an eulogistic term. It means nothing but the sum of 
conditions available for bringing the desirable end into 
existence. Any political or legal theory which will have 
nothing to do with power on the ground that all power 
is force and all force brutal and non-moral is obviously 
condemned to a purely sentimental, dreamy morals. It 
is force by which we excavate subways and build bridges 
and travel and manufacture; it is force which is utilized 
in spoken argument or published book. Not to depend 
upon and utilize force is simply to be without a foothold in 
the real world. 

Energy becomes violence when it defeats or frustrates 
purpose instead or executing or realizing it. When the 
dynamite charge blows up human beings instead of rocks, 
when its outcome is waste instead of production, destruction 
instead of construction, we call it not energy or power but 
violence. Coercive force occupies, we may fairly say, 
a middie place between power as energy and power as 
violence. To turn to the right as an incident of locomotion 
is a case of power: of means deployed in behalf of an end. 
To run amuck in the street is a case of violence. To use 
energy to make a man observe the rule of the road is a 
case of coercive force. Immediately, or with respect to his 
activities, it is a case of violence; indirectly, when it is 
exercised to assure the means which are needed for the 
successful realization of ends, it is a case of constructive 
use of power. Constraint or coercion, in other words, 
is an incident of a situation under certain conditions— 
namely, where the means for the realization of an end are 
not naturally at hand, so that energy has to be spent in 
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order to make some power into a means for the end in 
hand. 

If we formulate the result, we have something of this 
kind. Law isastatement of the conditions of the organiza- 
tion of energies which, when unorganized, conflict and 
result in violence—that is, destruction or waste. We 
cannot substitute reason for force, but force becomes 
rational when it is an organized factor in an activity 
instead of operating in an isolated way or on its own hook. 
For the sake of brevity, I shall refer to the organization of 
force hereafter as efficiency, but I beg to remind you that 
the use of the term always implies an actual or potential 
conflict and resulting waste in the absence of some scheme 
for distributing the energies involved. 

These generalities are, it will be objected, innocuous and 
meaningless. So they are in the abstract. Let us take 
the question of the justification of force in a strike. I 
do not claim, of course, that what has been said tells us 
whether the use of force is justified or not. But I hold that 
it suggests the way of finding out in a given case whether 
it is justifiable or not. It is, in substance, a question of 
efficiency (including economy) of means in the accomplish- 
ing of ends. If the social ends at stake can be more 
effectively subserved by the existing legal and economic 
machinery, resort to physical action of a more direct kind 
has no standing. If, however, they represent an ineffective 
organization of means for the ends in question, then 
recourse to extra-legal means may be indicated; provided 
it really serves the ends in question—a very large qualifica- 
tion be it noted. A recourse to direct force is a supple- 
mentation of existent deficient resources in effective 
energy under some circumstances. 

Such a doctrine is doubtless unwelcome. It is easily 
interpreted so as to give encouragement to resorting to 
violence and threats of violence in industrial struggles. 
But there is a very large “if” involved—the “‘if” of greater 
relative economy and efficiency. And when so regarded, 
it at once occurs to mind that experience in the past has 
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shown that it is not usually efficient for parties to be 
judges in their own cause: that an impartial umpire is an 
energy saver. It occurs to mind, also, that the existing 
legal machinery, whatever its defects, represents a con- 
trivance which has been built up at great cost, and that the 
tendency to ignore its operation upon special provocation 
would so reduce the efficiency of the machinery in other 
situations that the local gain would easily be more than 
offset by widespread losses in energy available for other 
ends. In the third place, experience shows that there is 
general presumption on the side of indirect and refined 
agencies as against coarse and strikingly obvious methods 
of utilizing power. The fine mechanism which runs a 
watch is more efficient than the grosser one which heaves 
a brick. Thus the bias against any doctrine which seems 
under any circumstances to sanction resort to personal 
and primitive methods of using force against the more 
impersonal juridical contrivances of society turns out to be 
prima facie justified on the principle of efficiency in use of 
means. 

‘Over and above this bare presumption, it must be 
admitted that our organized contrivances are still so 
ineffective that it is a delicate matter to tell how far a 
standing menace to resort to crude methods may be a 
necessary stimulus to the better working of the more 
refined. methods. There is a general presumption in 
politics against doing anything till it is clearly necessary; 
and indication of potential force operates as a sign of 
necessity. In other words social reorganization is usually 
a response to a threatened conflict—witness the present 
“preparedness” agitation. ~ 

This conclusion that violence means recourse to means 
which are relatively wasteful may be strengthened by 
considering penal measures. Upon the whole, the opinion 
seems to be current that in such matters force is hallowed 
by the mere fact that it is the State which employs it, or 
by the fact that it is exercised in the interests of ‘‘justice” 
—tetribution in the abstract, or what is politely called 
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“vindicating the law.’”’ When the justification of force 
is sought in some kind of abstract consideration of this sort, 
no questions are to be raised about the efficiency of the 
force used, for it is not conceived as a specific means to a 
specific end. It is the sacrosanct character thus attributed 
to the State’s use of force which gives pungency to the 
Tolstoian charge that the State is the arch-criminal, the 
person who has recourse to violence on the largest scale. 
I see no way out except to say that all depends upon the 
efficient adaptation of means to ends. The serious charge 
against the State is not that it uses force—nothing was 
ever accomplished without using force—but that it does 
not use it wisely or effectively. Our penal measures are 
still largely upon the level which would convince a man 
by knocking him down instead of by instructing him. 

\ My treatment is of course very summary. But I hope 
that it suggests my main point. No ends are accomplished 
without the use of force. It is consequently no presump- 
tion against a measure, political, international, jural, 
economic, that it involves a use of force. Squeamishness 
about force is the mark not of idealistic but of moonstruck 
morals. But antecedent and abstract principles can not 
be assigned to justify the use of force. The criterion 
of value lies in the relative efficiency and economy of the 
expenditure of force as a means to anend. With advance 
of knowledge, refined, subtle and indirect use of force is 
always displacing coarse, obvious and direct methods of 
applying it. This is the explanation to the ordinary 
feeling against the use of force. What is thought of as 
brutal, violent, immoral, is a use of physical agencies 
which are gross, sensational and evident on their own 
account, in cases where it is possible to employ with 
greater economy and less waste means which are com- 
paratively imperceptible and refined. 

It follows from what has been said that the so called 
problem of “moralizing’’ force is in reality a problem of 
intellectualizing its use: a problem of employing so to say 
neural instead of gross muscular force as a means to ac- 
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complish ends. An immoral use of force is a stupid use. 
I sometimes hear apologies for war which proceed by 
pointing out how largely all social life is a disguised contest 
of hostile powers. Our economic life, so it is said, is but 
a struggle for bread where the endurance and even the 
lives of laborers are pitted against the resources of employ- 
ers. Only lack of imagination fails to see the economic 
war, the industrial battlefield with its ammunition trains 
and human carnage. Let the point be admitted. What 
still remains true is that the decisive question is the level 
of efficiency and economy upon which the deploying of 
forces goes on. Our present economic methods may be 
so wasteful, so destructive, as compared with others which 
are humanly possible, as to be barbarous. Yet com- 
petitive commercial methods may represent an advance 
in the utilization of human and natural resources over 
methods of war. In so far as they involve greater in- 
direction and complexity of means, the presumption is that 
they are an advance. Take, however, on the other 
extreme the gospel of non-resistance. Except upon a 
doctrine of quiescence more thorough-going than any St. 
Simon Stylites has ever adopted, the non-resistance 
doctrine can mean only that given certain conditions, 
passive resistance is a more effective means of resistance than 
overt resistance would be. Sarcasm may be more effective 
than a blow in subduing an adversary ; a look more effective 
than sarcasm. Only upon such a principle of expediency 
can the doctrine of non-resistance be urged, without com- 
mitting ourselves to the notion that all exercise of energy 
is inherently wrong—a sort of oriental absolutism which 
makes the world intrinsically evil. I can but think that 
if pacifists in war and in penal matters would change their 
tune from the intrinsic immorality of the use o cive 
force to the comparative — ‘inefficiency and stupidity of 
existing methods of using fo g force, “their | good intentions would 
be more fruitful: 

As my object is rather to make a point clear than to 
convince anyone, let me take another example. In the 
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labor struggle we sometimes hear a right of free labor 
and free choice appealed to as against the movement for 
a closed shop. Men like President Eliot are sincerely 
convinced that they are continuing the fight for human 
freedom. Perhaps they are. I do not pretend to pass 
upon the merits of the question. But perhaps they are 
only fighting in behalf of the retention of methods of 
waste against those of efficient organization. There was 
a time when our ancestors had the personal right of 
inflicting punishment upon offenders. When the move- 
ment set in to restrict this office to a limited number of 
designated officers and thereby to deprive the mass of 
their prior right, one wonders whether the spiritual an- 
cestors of President Eliot did not protest against this 
invasion of sacred personal liberties. It is now clear 
enough that the surrender of the power was an incident 
of organization absolutely necessary to secure an efficient 
utilization of the resources entering into it. It may turn 
out in the future that the movement for the closed shop 
is an incident of an organization of labor which is itself 
in turn an incident in accomplishing a more efficient 
organization of human forces. 

In other words, the question of the limits of individual 
powers, or liberties, or rights, is finally a question of the 
most efficient use of means for ends. That at a certain 
period liberty should have been set up as something 
antecedently sacred per se is natural enough. Such 
liberty represented an important factor which had been 
overlooked. But it is as an efficiency factor that its 
value must ultimately be assessed. Experience justifies 
the contention that liberty forms such a central element 
in efficiency that, for example, our present methods of 
capitalistic production are highly inefficient because, as 
respects the great body of laborers, they are so coercive. 
Efficiency requires methods which will enlist greater 
individual interest and attention, greater emotional and 
intellectual liberty. With respect to such a liberation of 
energies, older and coarser forms of liberty may be obstruct- 
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ive; efficiency may then require the use of coercive power 
to abrogate their exercise. 

The propositions of this paper may then be summed up 
as follows: First, since the attainment of ends requires the 
use of means, law is essentially a formulation of the use of 
force. Secondly, the only question which can be raised 
about the justification of force is that of comparative 
efficiency and economy in its use. Thirdly, what is justly 
objected to as violence or undue coercion is a reliance 
upon wasteful and destructful means of accomplishing 
results. Fourthly, there is always a possibility that what 
passes as a legitimate use of force may be so wasteful as 
to be really a use of violence; and per contra that measures 
condemned as recourse to mere violence may, under the 
given circumstances, represent an intelligent utilization of 
energy. In no case, can antecedent or a priori principles 
be appealed to as more than presumptive: the point at 
issue is concrete utilization of means for ends. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THE DOCILITY OF THE FIGHTER. 
GEORGE MALCOLM STRATTON. 


[* SPEAKING with thoughtful men concerning the 

present war, one hears of the place which fighting holds 
in human nature. War it is said is bred into men, never 
to be removed, part of their blood and bone and marrow. 
And such a creed is widespread, in books and in the living 
words of those who are far from cynical. Among my 
neighbors are men of outlook and generous impulse, yet 
one of them believes that human nature is essentially 
homicidal, and that any who are unwilling to accept war, 
which is the expression of this nature, must seek an abode 
upon some other planet. Another friend, holding with 
Hobbes that the compelling power of life is selfishness, 
believes that nations, driven as they forever are by this 
spirit, can be met and held only by force of arms. War, 
then, must be looked upon leniently, even in our abhor- 
rence, as the appropriate utterance of an instinct whose 
fibres reach into the very heart and are not to be touched by 
drug or surgery. Such are the convictions of men versed 
in the world’s life, candid, willing to face unflattering 
truth, asking that in equal candor we judge the conduct of 
nations by the grim standard of reality. 

One might give even a juster view of the springs of 
human conduct without changing their conclusion, save 
to strengthen it. For fighting is indeed an instinct bred 
in by milleniums of savage ancestry and by an endless 
brute inheritance beyond, and it is still sustained in many 
ways. Not only is the fighting-spirit seconded by greed, 
but often no external object of desire—no ponderable good 
to be gained—is in mind, and men fight in a red and im- 
provident anger, as well as from the sheer lust of conflict, 
feeling toward their destructive effort something of an 
artist’s love of art for art’s sake. Sober human nature 
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itself and not a satirist sketched that early ideal of bliss 
in Valhalla, where, with inexhaustible mead and boar’s 
flesh, men might enjoy a stout daily clash. 

But the war-spirit is nursed by feelings that are still 
farther removed from all that is covetous. Men fight not 
only for love of fighting, and for love of self, but for love 
of others. Chivalry joins with cupidity to preserve and 
spur the fighting instinct. Men go to war, not from un- 
governable self-will alone, but because they have merged 
their wills with others, and forgetting all personal gain— 
nay, ungrudgingly making sacrifice of all they value most— 
rush to protect or to further the great institution that is 
the mother of them all. 

Thus a less sordid view of human nature, with full accept- 
ance of its generous strain, seems to find war doubly and 
trebly entrenched—entrenched behind greed, behind the 
love of risk and tense adventure, behind loyalty. And 
therefore is not the effort to destroy it, or even to drive 
it back and make this world, if not a peaceable, yet a less 
quarrelsome place, foredoomed to failure? Is not war’s 
very nobility, its contempt for petty prudence, its glowing 
fusion with conscience and aspiration—which has long made 
it the symbol of all high endeavor—does not all this give 
war an equal place with Andes and with Ararat? 

Massive as such an argument might become, deep as is 
its sounding of the human heart, a more careful survey 
shows that it cannot stand. The hope, rising into con- 
fidence with some, that the attack upon war is not a futile 
thing—not like preaching to earthquake or tornado— 
this hope may be rebuked, but surely not by the facts of 
human nature taken more near their full. May we then 
for the time neglect all else—neglect all difficulties of 
education, of organizing, of administering, of profit and 
loss, which indeed are great and many—and consider only 
those difficulties that are supposed to be central, lying in 
instinct and in what is regarded as the inalterable consti- 
tution of the mind. Nor need one’s thought in such a 
survey thin out to subtlety and abstraction, but rather find 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 3. 6 
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its index to human nature in the rounded facts of man’s 
conduct in shop and street and camp. 

And so beginning our survey, we observe at once that in 
all the more civilized parts of the entire world the individ- 
ual has been schooled to control his fighting instinct. In 
the infinite network of irritating conditions in which we 
personally move—rights pressing hard upon rights, lust 
having perpetually to see and forego its object, greed 
eyeing open possessions everywhere, pride daily wounded 
and resentful—in the midst of these that are as bugles to 
the fighting impulse, our normal citizen lives without 
assault. The inner, and in a measure the outer, workings 
of contention still are there: he may show jealousy, anger, 
a sour and settled malice; he may at times be subtle, tart of 
tongue, litigious; but with it all he has himself so far under 
control that he makes no bodily onslaught. He is con- 
verted to a really civilized warfare, in which he discards 
not merely dumdum bullets, but all bullets, all means 
of ripping soul from body; refraining not only from mutila- 
ting the dead but from mutilating the living; using the 
weapons of rebuke, persuasion, public opinion, and, when 
all these fail, of police and court impartial to his separate 
and particular good. What his schooling has done for 
him, what changes it has wrought in the inner machinery 
that controls his outward conduct, is shown by the con- 
trast between him and the men who have early left or have 
never entered his school, or by exception have been re- 
sistant to its influence—the savage, the criminal, the 
brawler in the frontier saloon. Whatever we may hold as 
to the depth or permanence of this change, his conduct 
has undergone a transformation. A violent and instinctive 
mode of expressing his emotions has been brought to bay; 
the instinct has not been killed, but has been bound over 
to keep the peace. And yet after childhood, and for all 
who are not exceptionally intractable, the forces that 
check and redirect his physical conduct are themselves not 
physical. Whether the forces come from within or from 
without, whether they be of self-control, or of control by 
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the expectation, the approval, the censure of others, they 
exert a wholly immaterial compulsion. Otherwise our 
estate would indeed be dark; more than half our popu- 
lation would be needed to suppress the rest; and a still 
larger force, brought from heaven-knows-where, would 
be needed to control the controllers; and so on without 
end. The instinctive combativeness of the individual 
has thus experienced a profound alteration. 

Nor has the change been confined wholly to the person; 
for it has spread over many an organization that once was 
of chronic and infectious pugnacity. Thus the family, 
the clan, the tribe, were at one time fighting units, of 
pacific influence inward, but outward all bristling for the 
fray. Tribe fought tribe in Arabia, until Mohammed 
gave them a common creed and government. Montague 
kept peace with Montague, but bit thumb and drew on any 
Capulet. And the feuds that still sound faintly from the 
mountains of our South are present echoes of this ancient 
faith. 

This conversion of corporate life, whereby the peace that 
looked wholly toward its own members came later to face 
toward bodies without, is shown also in the older cities. 
The boys of the “‘auld toon” in Edinburgh having bloody 
“bicker” with those of the new, shows as in parody an 
early state. Quarter gives battle to quarter, wherein 
neighborhood often is strengthened by ties of blood, as in 
Syrian towns of our day. But not only has some organized 
part of the city waged war on other parts, but the city as a 
whole has fought with other cities, Athens against Sparta, 
Florence against Pisa, until these local rivalries came no 
longer to open broil. Thus the trend has been to sweep 
war out to an ever more distant border—from the quarter 
of the town to the town wall, from the town wall to the 
border of some petty kingdom, from the petty kingdom out 
to the boundary of some enormous empire. The British 
Isles, Germany, Italy, France—each has at some time been 
a@ mere aggregation of Balkan-like states persistently at 
one another’s throat. Four centuries ago, Minneapolis 
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would have waged war on St. Paul, Baltimore on Wash- 
ington; Massachusetts would be descending by land and 
sea upon Connecticut; California would consist of a dozen 
turbulent kingdoms. The states of our nation still have 
local pride and loyalty; they can upon occasion show re- 
sentment toward others of the family; the old phrase 
“this sovereign state” is mouthed defiantly; but all these 
things have lost their physical meaning, they do not imply 
banner and battle-axe and dismembered bodies. Our 
country’s imperial area has been swept clear of all prob- 
ability of armed conflict, as has that other area held by 
England, Scotland, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. 
Each member of this wonderful group of nations that go 
to make up the British Empire has not only cleared its 
own bounds of strife, but is pacific outward in its conduct 
toward its fellows of the league. Over a region upon which 
the sun never sets, the fighting instinct lies like a para- 
lytic, its sinews all unstrung by some hidden force. 

Two truths thus become clear regarding combat, truths 
of moment. The first is, that while combat springs from 
an instinct of measureless antiquity, and perhaps never to 
be regarded dead, never impossible to rouse to fury; yet 
in a form of society that is widespread the instinct in all 
individual relations has been put under bonds. The 
victory here is greater than appears. For when another 
eyes us face to face, this is for most of us the one most 
critical of situations. Our instinctive and undisciplined 
character now feels a strain and stimulus that never can 
normally come from a stranger miles away. The actual 
confronting sets nature in motion, and makes possible 
some crisis of pity or of hatred that the mere rumor of him 
and of what he in the distance is doing to other distant men 
is powerless to effect. Emerson would have been willing 
to have the outcome of some Roman campaign reversed 
to set aright the answer of a school-girl in his presence, 
such is the force of this direct relationship. Yet in these 
immediate and personal situations, with their power to 
eall forth antipathy, the human passions with most of us 
are so muzzled and in leash that they may growl but cannot 
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spring and crunch. Two Germans glaring at each other 
in a Leipzig alley, incensed at some unneighborly intrusion, 
or a chance word about a wife, are in a situation that 
speaks directly to the primal instinct. Yet they keep the 
peace, only to join in a homicidal rage against a stranger, 
upon occasion of a courteous but unsatisfactory reply 
from some Russian or Frenchman leagues away, addressed 
to a gentleman in Berlin whose name at the moment has 
escaped them or whom from rumor they personally dis- 
like. What hot-house trick of breeding has here been 
forced upon the mind; what clear departure from all that it 
shows by native disposition! The citizen’s fighting-blood 
runs hot or cold at a nod from an official in a revolving 
chair. What could display more perfect control and 
schooling! 

Indeed the more perfect the machinery of governmental 
fighting, the more completely must the individual surrender 
his will, his resentments, into the hand of others. The 
more he serves in barracks and in camp, the more must 
drill and discipline drive whimpering into some corner of 
his being whatever original and instinctive pugnacity yet 
remains. Without a word—not to speak of protest with 
fist or murderous weapon there in his hand—he must brook 
official severity that is often insolent. Thus in the soldier, 
even more than in the civilian, has instinct been given bit 
and bridle. 

The other truth concerns the fighting response, not of 
the individual but of organizations. For it has been said 
that you may control men singly, but men in masses are 
not to be controlled. Here the slumbering passions of our 
nature awaken to stalk forth blear-eyed, obeying no longer 
the laws of the individual mind, but only those of the mob. 

Yet we have seen organizations of men converted after 
the manner of individuals. The old allegiance to family 
and clan and tribe, to city and shire and state and petty 
lord, which once seemed incurably given over to armed 
animosity and assault, has throughout widest realms been 
schooled to some other manner of expression. The circles 
within which an organization might not attack its fellows 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 3. 5 
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have steadily enlarged while becoming fewer in number. 
These larger fighting units, like individuals, must never 
assault except when the nation gives the word. 

In the fact of organization, consequently, there is 
nothing that makes inevitably for homicide. At first by 
force, but later by habit and free. preference, the family, 
the tribe, the city, the constituent state, have carried into 
their outward relations the same pacific manner which 
formerly they had reserved for those within. 

If war, then, is to abide with us forever, this will not be 
because of an instinct which never can be controlled. The 
fighting instinct is controllable, and indeed has been con- 
trolled in all manner of situations save those of a special 
kind, where at their surface nation rubs against nation. 
Here as yet there has been installed no proper means of 
cooling and prevention; and heat develops, and a molten 
burst of flame. But it is idle to say that human nature 
makes this forever unavoidable. Let us with more tem- 
perance say that it has not as yet been avoided. For in 
its fighting, human nature has shown itself singularly re- 
sponsive to training good or bad—ready to fight if left 
to its own undisciplined impulses, ready to fight also when 
combat is the order of the day and is expected; but ready 
to live at peace if peace has been drilled into thought and 
habit. 

Those of more subtle bent, or who—as the Bishop of 
Cloyne would say—have been debauched with learning, 
will here turn and rend us, saying that any discipline which 
makes man peaceable does not affect his real nature, but 
cnly its outward expression. At heart he still is ravening; 
you have but to change his circumstance, but to remove 
the artificial conditions, and up into his eye comes the old 
murderous look. 

So let it be for the moment, since it leaves undenied the 
vital fact. Let it be that our ‘“‘real nature” is what we 
have by mere private physiology, without co-operative 
effort, and apart from institutions—what each would be 
were he suckled by a wolf and cast forth without learning 
even the law of the pack. And let all civilization be but 
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artificial, something into which human nature has been 
shaped by influences from without. Yet the practical 
question is not whether war as we now have it, frequent 
and stupendous and central, is inevitable in some ‘‘natural’’ 
and wolfish state; but whether it is inevitable in a state of 
civilization such as ours of to-day and to-morrow and of 
the long stretch to come; inevitable when human nature, 
define it as you will, is hedged about by institutions, and 
a common desire, and an organized effort. I do not know 
that those who strive for peace would refuse to accept it, 
were it a result not of nature but of art. The quickening 
truth would be that human nature, brutish as you will, 
cannot make impossible so fair an issue. 

But what in justice should we say of this strange core of 
us? Must we recognize that what we really are is only 
the tiger andthe ape? Iam ready to look at human nature 
sitting with stone club in some bone-strewn cave, and to 
find a deep import in its rude drawings scratched on the 
cavern’s wall. But I see no reason why such documents 
should have sole and canonical authority; why the nature 
so revealed should in some pre-eminent sense be regarded 
as his “‘real’’ nature. If we hesitate to give equal weight 
to the clear sight of human nature in the rare spirits of 
past and present, may we not at least use as evidence our 
average citizen in tweed, who pays his debts, and runs his 
own secorid-hand typewriter above which hangs the face of 
Abraham Lincoln? Shall we not find a revelation of human 
nature in whatever human nature accomplishes? Hu- 
manity can suck marrow out of an uncooked bear’s bone 
crushed with a rock, but also it can with toil and sad pa- 
tience express its dissatisfaction with this kind of life. 
Out of the springs of its own nature it can draw the means 
to control its nature; and the success in so controlling 
reveals the inner reality as truly as do the ungoverned 
impulses that need control. Civilization is not something 
imposed by an outside influence upon human nature; it is 
an expression, a revelation, of human nature, showing what 
man can do with his unpromising self. By its own in- 
ventiveness and self-discipline, by its own cumulative and 
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co-operative use of an abundant inner and outer means, 
humanity shows the stuff of which it is made. 

The nature so revealed—ready both to command and 
to obey, amazingly educable for war as well as for peace, 
but steadily enlarging the bounds within which onslaught 
may not be—such a nature cannot be pointed to as an 
insuperable and permanent obstacle to a better ordering 
of the world. The demand for the control of war is modest; 
few would clamor for perfection over night. But it does 
seem compatible with human nature, that when intelligence 
and planning and discipline have done their work, war 
should figure in the daily life of our leading nations much as 
does the possibility of assault in the mind of the average 
New-Yorker. He knows that he can have an encounter 
if he wishes; he knows that fighting occurs daily in back 
streets; but he himself is not busied every moment of his 
day with large planning for attack and defense. Yet in 
such a city human nature somehow gets along with human 
nature of every tint and shade of knowledge and creed and 
politics and race and tongue; and with no government 
descended direct from heaven, but rather with a sorry 
human instrument with which men bungle on to success. 

The difficulty of a like change in the life of nations is 
great; there will be need of intelligence, inventiveness, 
patience and impatience, coolness and daring. The task 
will be arduous enough, even without imagining obstacles. 
For it is an imaginary obstacle, that the human heart is 
‘pledged and by its very essence forever fated to an un- 
bridled lust for the blood of the alien; that it will forever 
Jay down its life for certain strangers, and yet deliberately 
slaughter other strangers, just because somewhere between 
the groups there runs an artificial administrative line. The 
task is indeed great, but in the past such tasks have served 
as a challenge, and the will of man in the presence of 
difficulty is imaginative and indomitable. 
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ON THE FUNCTION OF FALSE HYPOTHESES IN 
ETHICS. 


Cc. D. BROAD. 


bee title of this paper is obscure, but the question 

which it proposes to discuss is important; it is closely 
connected with an ethical principle which is perhaps more 
often explicitly used in the reasonings of daily life than 
any other. This principle or mode of argument I call the 
Principle of False Universalisation. 

A man proposes to himself a certain course of action 
and debates whether it be right or wrong. At a certain 
stage he will say to himself, or, if he be discussing the mat- 
ter with a friend, his friend will say: Suppose everybody did 
what you propose todo. The consequences of this hypoth- 
esis will then be considered, and, if they be found to be 
bad, the man will generally consider that this fact tends 
to prove that his proposed action is wrong. I think the 
principle is nearly always used negatively, i.e., to condemn 
a proposed course of action. We do not in general argue 
that a proposed action must be right because if everybody 
did likewise the result would be excellent. How far there 
is anything to be said for this distinction we may see in the 
course of our discussion. 

Everybody is familiar with this kind of reasoning; 
everybody seems to think that it is valid and important; 
and, as we know, something very like it was regarded by 
Kant as the fundamental law of ethics. Yet people have 
not noticed how extremely paradoxical it is, and what 
curious and interesting questions it raises on the border line 
between ethics and logic. The paradox is this. We are 
asked to believe that the rightness or wrongness of many 
of our actions depends on the probable consequences, not 
of what we judge to be true, but of what we know to be 
false. For, in practically every case where we consider 
what would happen if everybody acted as we propose to 
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act, we know as surely as we can know anything that is 
not a priori, that by no means everybody will act this way. 
E.g., a man says: I should intensely dislike to be married 
and don’t intend to marry. His friend replies: But sup- 
pose everybody refused to marry, would not the results 
be very bad? If the man agrees that the results would 
be very bad he will be inclined to think that this is pro 
tanto an argument against the rightness of his refusal to 
marry. Yet both he and his friend are perfectly well 
aware that the hypothesis which they are supposing is 
false; they know quite well that as a matter of fact there 
is not the least prospect of everybody refusing to marry 
or even of so many people remaining unmarried as to lead 
to the consequences which they agree would be bad if 
they actually existed. 

It might of course be said that the paradox only arises 
when you consider that the rightness or wrongness of actions 
depends on their actual or probable consequences, and 
that it is avoided if you suppose that it depends wholly on 
their own intrinsic qualities. So long as we believe that 
probable consequences are relevant in deciding the right- 
ness or wrongness of an action, the particular circum- 
stances under which the action is to be performed must 
be taken into account, since its probable consequence 
will largely be determined by them. And a very impor- 
tant circumstance must be the question whether other 
people are or are not going to do similar actions. Hence, 
if probable consequences are to be considered at all, we 
cannot and ought not to be guided by a false account 
of the circumstances ; and the hypothesis whose consequence 
we are asked to consider in the method of false univer- 
salisation is admittedly a false account of the circumstances 
in which our proposed action would take place. If we had 

nly to consider the intrinsic quality of the action this diffi- 
ulty would vanish. For, since we are not to consider cir- 
cumstances at all, the mere fact that the universalisation 
gives a false account of them need not trouble us. But, as 
against this, two things must be said: (1) It is thoroughly 
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unreasonable to suppose that the goodness or badness of an 
action is entirely independent of its probable consequences, 
and no one but a moralist riding a theory to death would 
maintain this view for an instant. (2) Such a view can 
hardly be held consistently by persons who support the 
method of false universalisation. For they are admittedly 
asking us to consider and appraise consequences; and they 
can hardly take up the extraordinary position that it is 
only the consequences of what we know to be false that 
are ethically relevant, while the consequences of what we 
believe to be true are wholly unimportant. 

And, as a matter of fact, except in the case of false 
universalisation, it would commonly be held that it is 
only the probable consequence of what is believed to be 
true that is ethically relevant. To be guided by the 
probable consequences of what is known to be false would, 
in most cases, be regarded as absurd and immoral. A 
man who proposed to establish a system of communism 
would not be held to have justified himself if he merely 
said: Consider how excellent the consequences of my 
system would be if no one were guided by selfish motives. 
Yet the hypothesis that no one is guided by selfish motives 
is not more obviously false than the hypothesis that no 
one is prepared to marry. But, seemingly, the admitted 
falsity of the former hypothesis makes its consequences 
ethically irrelevant, while the admitted falsity of the latter 
does not. There is a real paradox here, and it leads us to 
the general question: Is the goodness or badness of the-~ 
consequences of admittedly false hypotheses ever relevant 
in deciding rightness or wrongness of a course of action; 
and, if so, what is the distinction between those false 
hypotheses whose probable consequences are relevant and/ 
those whose probable consequences are not? 

We may usefully begin by considering cases where the 
employment of false hypotheses is obviously justifiable, and 
gradually working up to the more difficult and paradoxical 
examples of its use which we have just been illustrating. 
The first and simplest use is for the avoidance of personal . 
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prejudice. We feel inclined to perform a certain action 
and are not sure whether it is right. We then say: Sup- 
pose Smith were in my circumstances and did the action 
that I propose to do, what should I think of him? If, 
when we try to envisage this false hypothesis, we find 
that we should strongly condemn it, we may be fairly sure 
that our own proposed action is wrong and that our 
tendency to approve it in ourselves is due to mere personal 
prejudice. This obviously justifiable and extremely useful 
employment of false hypothesis raises no theoretical 
difficulties. We are not supposing that our act takes 
place under circumstances different from the actual in 
any relevant respect; we are supposing that its conse- 
quences are the same and that the only difference in cir- 
cumstances is that it is performed by Smith and not by me. 
And it is essential that no other differences should be intro- 
duced. If I introduce considerations about Smith’s par- 
ticular situation, or consider any difference between him 
and me other than the fact that he differs numerically 
from me, my judgment based on contemplating his action 
can no longer be applied straightway to mine. And the 
reason is that the action will now have been performed 
under different circumstances and will therefore probably 
have different consequences from my own proposed act. 
If the question is: Ought I to buy a motor-car? and I 
find nothing to disapprove when I contemplate the hypoth- 
esis of Smith buying a motor-car, this will have no bearing 
on the rightness of my proposed action if one of the differ- 
ences that I have taken into consideration is that Smith’s 
income is twice mine. The essential limitations then of 
‘this use of false hypotheses are such that it throws no light 
on the question of false universalisation; for it differs 
just in the circumstances which make false universalisation 
so paradoxical. 

Another use of false hypothesis is where we decide on 
the right course of action by considering what somebody 
whose moral character we admire would probably do if 
placed in our position, e.g., some evangelical Christians 
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claim to solve moral problems by considering: ‘‘ What 
would Jesus do?” No special logical difficulty is involved 
here, and the method is simply of the following type: 
I cannot see by direct inspection or by reasoning what is 
the right course of action here. I can be sure that if Jesus 
were in my situation His action would be the right one, 
and I am well enough acquainted with the character of 
Jesus to be tolerably certain what course of action He 
would take. I shall therefore be safe in following that 
course of action. Whatever we may think of the practica- 
bility of such a method, there is nothing recondite in it; 
it is of the same logical type as looking up a recipe in cook- 
ery book fortified by the knowledge that Mrs. Beeton was 
a better cook than Iam. We are not, as in the method 
of false universalisation, considering the results of an action 
done under circumstances that we know not to exist. 
We suppose that Jesus is in exactly the same position as 
we are and make abstraction of all differences between 
Him and us except the difference that He knows what is 
right and will certainly do it, while we are weak in insight 
and in performance. If we take into account other differ- 
ences, we cannot reasonably argue from what Jesus would 
do to the rightness of a similar action on our part. A 
being who could raise the dead would e.g. be justified in 
performing certain operations for which a human doctor 
could justly be blamed. It is perhaps worth while to notice 
that these considerations wreck the method in practice. 
To obtain useful ethical conclusions about our own actions, 
we need to regard Jesus simply as differing from us in 
insight and good-will. But, to obtain conclusions as to 
His probable course of action in given circumstances, we 
must argue inductively from what we know about His 
recorded actions; and these are the actions of a being 
differing from us in innumerable other respects beside the 
two mentioned. 

These two examples of false hypothesis then throw very 
little light on the particular problem that interests us, 
viz., that of false universalisation. But we can now pass 
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to certain genuine cases of false universalisation where 
the logical principles involved are easy to recognize. We 
will discuss these before passing to the most difficult and 
paradoxical uses of this principle. The use that we have 
now to consider may be described as the use of the principle 
of false generalisation as a moral microscope. 

he result of one man’s action may be very small, and 
if may be impossible for him to see by contemplating it 
alone whether it be good, bad, or indifferent. But he 
may be able to see that a great number of such actions 
would produce a result of the same kind as a single one 
but of much greater magnitude, and that this result would 
be unmistakably good or bad. If he has reason to suppose 
that the goodness or badness of the results of a large 
number of similar actions is the sum of the goodness or 
badness of the results of the separate actions, he will be 
able to conclude as to the moral quality of his own pro- 
posed action though it was not obvious on mere inspection. 

It is clear that if such an argument be ever applicable, 

the falsity of the hypothesis is irrelevant. We are admit- 
tedly capable of estimating the goodness or badness of 
merely hypothetical states of affairs. This being granted, 
the general line of argument runs as follows: If the complex 
C existed it would be good (or bad). Now the complex 
C contains a part c precisely similar to the results of a 
certain contemplated action. We have reason to believe 
that C could not be good (or bad) unless c were itself 
good (or bad). Hence we can come to a conclusion about 
the moral quality of our proposed action even though 
this be too small to reveal itself to mere inspection. 

The nerve of the argument obviously is the condition 
that a complex shall be known to be so related to one of 
its parts that the former cannot be good (or bad) unless 
the latter has the corresponding moral predicate. Unfor- 
tunately, the principle of organic unities makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to be certain in any particular case that 
this relation subsists between the value of a whole and that 
of one of its parts. It seems most plausible to suppose 
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that this relation holds for those complexes which consist 
of a number of precisely similar parts. And these are the 
cases contemplated when the principle of false universalis, 
tion is used as a moral microscope. The appeal to every- 
body is here, strictly speaking, rhetorical; all that is really 
necessary is to consider the results of a fairly large number 
of people performing actions precisely like the one undey/ 
discussion. And the argument, if ever valid, is subject 
to great limitation and doubt. We must take the results 
of our act quite in abstraction before hypothetically mul- 
tiplying them, and this is liable to be overlooked if we 
bring in the notion of other agents performing precisely 
similar acts. To take a typical instance. I walk through 
a field and pluck an ear of corn. Is this right, wrong or 
indifferent? If I now say: Suppose a million people 
walked through and each plucked an ear, the results would 
be very bad, I must of course make abstraction of the 
effects of a million people merely walking through. My 
walking through may have done no damage whatever, 
but it would be physically impossible for a million people 
to walk through without doing grave damage. It is better, 
therefore, not merely to drop the reference to everybody, 
but also to drop the reference to agents altogether and to 
consider nothing but the hypothetical multiplication of 
results like the result of my action. 

But, even when this is done, it seems to me that the 
argument from the damage done by a million ears being 
plucked to that done by the plucking of one is most pre- 
carious. The consequences that have to be considered 
cannot be the mere separation of the ears from the stalk; 
this, like all physical events, is in itself morally indifferent. 
We obviously have to go further and consider the effects 
on the state of mind of the owner of the field and of others. 
Now it seems perfectly possible that no one’s state of mind 
is in the least better or worse for the plucking of one ear 
and yet that it may be very much the worse for the pluck- 
ing of a million. There is absolutely no logical reason 
against this and it seems to me to be true. The most 
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probable account of the matter is that the plucking of a 
certain finite number n (varying of course with the circum- 
stances) is absolutely indifferent, while the plucking of any 
greater number leads to consequences which get worse as 
the number gets greater. It is no objection to this view 
that we cannot state exactly what the number n is; for it 
is no objection to any theory that it does not presuppose 
omniscience in its supporters. I think we may put the ob- 
/ jection to the moral microscope as follows: If you merely 
/ consider physical consequences, they have no moral value 
and therefore cannot help you to decide any moral ques- 
tion. If you go on to consider psychical consequences, 
then there seems hardly any reason to believe that the 
psychical. consequences of a large number of precisely 
similar physical events form a whole consisting of a number 
| of similar parts and itself similar to its parts, or a state 
} 
| 













differing only in magnitude from that produced by each 
physical event separately. And it is not at all clear to 

| me that if two psychical states differ only in their intensive 
\ magnitude and the one with the greater intensive magni- 
\ tude be good (or bad) the one with the less intensive 
\. magnitude must have the same ethical quality but to a 







—_ degree. 

(/ ncludethen that both on practical and ethical grounds 
/ it is most unlikely that you can ever safely argue from the 
goodness or badness of the effect of a number of precisel: 
similar acts to the rightness or wrongness of a single °«: 

\\ of the class. And, unless this can be done, the moral 

‘microscope can have no valid practical use. 

But we now come to a class of cases where the principle 
is used, but where the moral microscope explanation, even 
if it be valid, can hardly be the full explanation. And 

these are just the most paradoxical and perhaps the 
commonest instances of the use of the principle of false 
universalisation. The cases that we have to consider are 
the following: A certain good can only be produced by the 
co-operation of a number of people. The acts of these 
people need not, of course, and in general will not be pre- 
cisely similar; all that is important is that they resemble 
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each other in the fact of co-operating to thisend. The use 
of the principle that we have now to consider is to prove 
to people that they ought to co-operate. A man is sup- 
posed to admit that the results obtained by the action of a 
certain group are good, and that they can only be obtained 
by co-operation. He refuses, however, to co-operate. Peo- 
ple then say: But suppose everybody refused to co-operate, 
this good would be unobtainable. The refuser will gen- 
erally be inclined to admit that this is a powerful argument 
against the rightness of his refusal. We may note further 
that this line of argument is only employed as a rule when 
the part contributed to the whole good by each member 
of the group is very small. We can reinforce this point 
by a negative instance. Suppose my friend discusses with 
me the propriety of murdering his wealthy uncle Joseph 
who has remembered him in his will. Unless I am a Kan- 
tian or suspect my friend of being one, I shall not consider 
it appropriate to point out to him that, if everyone mur- 
dered his wealthy uncle from whom he had expectations, 
a deplorable insecurity would prevail among a deserving 
class of men and an excuse would be provided for them to 
leave their money to missionary societies.'_ I should rather 
insist on the loss of well-being to Uncle Joseph himself, 
and the probable detection and execution of my friend 
without the enjoyment of his legacy. And this is because 
the mufder of Uncle Joseph would be in itself an act fraught 
with appreciably evil consequences, and because for con- 
siderable evil to be wrought in this direction the co-oper- 
ation of many uncle-murderers is not essential. 

This fact that the argument is only used where the con- 
tribution of each member of the group is necessarily small 
suggests that the moral microscope plays at any rate some 
part in these instances. An abstention from joining a 
group is of course from an ethical point of view just as 
much an action as joining it. And it may be said that the 
argument is to show that A’s abstention must be wrong 
though its badness is not obvious on inspection, because a 


1 Though of course a strict Kantian could not use even as suitable an ar- 
gument as this. 
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large number of precisely similar abstentions would have 
admittedly bad results. 

But it is surely easy to see that this argument is here a 
very feeble one. It is quite true that A’s abstention would 
have bad consequences if it took place together with the 
abstention of a great many other people. But it does not 
in the least follow that it will have any bad consequences 
if it take place together with but few other abstentions. 
Now in judging of the rightness or wrongness of a proposed 
action it is admitted that we ought in general to take into 
account the circumstances under which it is to be per- 
formed. If a doctor is considering whether he ought to 
administer chloroform to a patient, it is his duty to con- 
sider the particular state of that particular patient’s heart, 
and he will justly be blamed if he omits todoso. Similarly 
it is impossible to see why A should not have the right and 
indeed the duty to consider the actual fact that most people 
have joined the group when he debates on the rightness or 
wrongness of his joining. It is in fact easy to produce cases 
where refusal to consider the actual facts about the number 
of people who have joined will apparently lead A to make 
a@ wrong decision. Let us suppose that a group G is co- 
operating to produce a certain result. Let us suppose that 
n people have joined the group and let us further suppose 
that, however great n may be, the joining of the group by 
an n+I1th individuals entails certain sacrifices on him. 
It is probably reasonable to suppose (a) that the sacrifices 
made by each individual are lessened as the number of 
members increases but that the rate of decrease diminishes 
as n grows greater; (b) that the amount of good produced 
by the group (apart from the sacrifices) increases as n in- 
creases, but that after a certain point the rate of increase 
diminishes as n grows greater.? If now we call s(n) the 

? This hypothesis is unduly favorable to the argument which we are criti- 
cising. There are many groups where efficiency would after a certain point 
continually diminish as n increased. E.g., our drains would be less well 
cleaned if millions of people were persuaded by the principle of false univer- 
salisation to join the group of drain-cleaners. And this would follow from the 


mere undue increase of numbers in the group, quite apart from the other ob- 
vious loss to the general good by this withdrawal from their other occupations. 
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total sacrifices made where there are n members and g(n) 
the total good produced by their efforts (apart from the 
sacrifices) it is quite likely that. a point will be reached 
where 

g(n +1) —s(n +1) <g(n) —8(n) 


When this point is reached it would seem to be the duty of 
people to refuse to join the group, and if they let themselves 
be guided by the mere fact that g(0)=0 and decide to 
join, they will presumably decide wrongly. Here again 
the fact that n cannot exactly be determined is merely of 
practical interest; probably in most cases upper and lower 
limits could be given for it. We see then that if moral 
microscopic considerations be the only ones involved in 
these applications of the principle of false universalisation 
there is no reason to suppose that the argument to the ac- 
tion of any given person is ever valid, and strong reason to 
believe that after a certain point it will lead to wrong 
decisions. And in actual fact we notice that the moral 
microscope is not the main use of the principle in these: 
examples. Suppose that A is told that he ought to co-op- 
erate with a certain group because he approves of the end 
that can be obtained by their efforts, and is reminded that 
if everybody refused to co-operate the end could not be_ 
obtained. If he replies that the end will be obtained 
whether_he co-operates or not and that therefore the hy- 
pothesis is as idle as the hypothesis that the moon is made 
of green cheese, the reply will probably be: But is it fair 
that other people should do all the work and that you should 
share in the profits? This seems to be the natural devel- 
opment of the argument from false universalisation in the 
examples that we are considering where it is clear that the 
moral microscope is an insufficient explanation. Let us 
consider it as carefully as possible. 

The argument, I think, runs somewhat as follows. You 
admit that a certain good result can only be obtained by 
the co-operation of a number of people. Further, this 
co-operation involves certain sacrifices on the part of all 
the co-operators. Lastly, the good aimed at is one which, 
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from the nature of the case, must be enjoyed by all the 
members of a certain class whether this class be identified 
with the group of producers or not. The enjoyers may 
not all be producers and the producers may not all be 
enjoyers. L£.g., if any good results come to the victors 
in a war they will be of such a kind—national prosperity, 
feeling of national pride, etc.—that they will ipso facto be 
enjoyed by many members of the victorious nation inde- 
pendently of whether they helped to produce them or not. 
On the other hand, it is quite certain that many of the 
producers cannot be enjoyers, because they will be dead or 
injured for life. A feeling of national pride is e.g. a very 
poor compensation for the loss of both eyes and a leg. 
Now it may be true that just the same good will be pro- 
duced whether you co-operate or not, but there is no rele- 
vant difference between you and those who join which 
entitles you to the halfpence without the kicks and them to 
the certainty of kicks and the possibility of no halfpence. 
In fact the argument turns upon distribution. What I 


‘mean is this. The possession of certain things and the 


existence of certain states of mind is intrinsically good. 
And it is the duty of everyone to aim at what he believes 
will be the best possible state of affairs on the whole. But 
the goodness or badness of a complex state of affairs is not 
a function merely of the goodness or badness of its parts. 
A certain set of goods distributed in one way between a 
number of people may constitute an intrinsically better 
state of affairs than the same set distributed differently. 
And the appeal to ‘‘fairness’”’ seems to rest on the principle 
that the best possible state of affairs is reached when the 
group of producers and that of enjoyers is as nearly identical 
as possible. In fact common-sense would probably go 
further than this and say that the best possible result was 
reached when (a) producers and enjoyers are identical and 
(b) the share in the good produced that falls to each pro- 
ducer is proportional to his sacrifice in producing them. 
So the argument from fairness really is that the group 
of producers and the group of enjoyers have no a priori or 
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natural identity; that it is morally desirable that they 
should be as nearly identical as possible; and that the only 
way to secure this is for all enjoyers so far as possible to 
become producers, even though the total product is not 
thereby increased. 

This argument sounds plausible, and I believe that it is 
in some sense true. But it contains a number of unanalysed 
difficulties, and it is important to try and determine its 
limitations. At the very outset a serious difficulty meets 
us. We have seen that it is almost certain that a point 
will be reached where, if we disregard questions of distribu- 
tion, the extra sacrifice due to an additional member joining 
the group will more than counterbalance the extra benefit 
due to his action. When we take distribution into accoun 
we can see that this limit may very well need to be over- 
stepped in some measure; we can even see that a better 
total state may be produced by a smaller amount of goods 
better distributed than by a larger amount worse distrib- 
uted. But it seems very difficult to deny that there may 
be a limit beyond which good distribution is too dearl 
purchased. I imagine that the remark fiat justitia 
celum would be the denial of this possibility. But I am 
not sure that anyone would maintain this maxim unless 
he felt confident that the world is so constituted that the 
heavens never will fall if justice be done. Now, whether 
this copfidence be justified or not—I myself see no justi- 
fication for it—it is a metaphysical proposition and not 
proposition of pure ethics. We must therefore, I think, b 
prepared to admit in theory that there may come a poin 
where it is better that some people should refuse to co-o 
erate although this involves an imperfect distribution 
than that they should by co-operating produce a muc 
smaller net-balance of goods though perfectly distribute 
Once more it is no objection to say that it is totally im- 
possible to determine exactly where this point comes in 
any particular case. This is quite true, but it is too com- 
mon a difficulty in ethics to worry us, and we know that we 
are lucky in ethical questions if we can state upper and 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 3. 6 
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lower limits that are not too ridiculously far apart. Where 
right ends and wrong begins between these limits, it is 
utterly impossible to say. 

We may now ask ourselves the question: Is there any 
necessary connexion between the method of false univer- 
salisation and the argument from fairness? We have 
indeed seen that the former tends to pass into the latter 
when its more obvious incoherences are pointed out, but 
need we pass to the argument from fairness by way of the 
argument from false universalisation? I think we may 
say that, so far as we have yet dealt with the argument 
from fairness, it has no logical connexion whatever with 
the argument from false universalization. The only 
connexion is that both arguments attempt to show that 
everyone in a certain group should join a certain other 
group. The argument from false universalisation does 
this by pointing to the evil consequences of no one joining 
this group, and it is of course a necessary step in the 
argument from fairness that it shall be admitted that 
certain good will result if this group be formed and will not 
result if it be not formed. But this is the only use that 
the argument from fairness makes of the argument from 
false universalisation ; it merely takes over one of the prem- 
ises of that argument. Its own peculiarity is that it sup- 
plies two further premises, one factual and one ethical, 
which the argument from false generalisation does not use. 
These are (a) the factual premise that the goods are of 
such a kind that they must be enjoyed by a group not 
necessarily identical with the group of producers and (b) 
that the best distribution is one in which the producers and 
enjoyers of a certain good are identical. 

We must now notice a special difficulty which affects the 
argument from false generalisation. Let A and B be two 
groups each enjoying a certain good. Let the sole threat 
to A’s good be the existence of a subgroup # in B and the 
sole threat to B’s good be the existence of a subgroup a in 
A. (E.g., let the good be national prosperity. A and B 
are two prosperous nations, and the prosperity of A is only 
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threatened by the armed forces (8) of B, while the pros- 
perity of B is only threatened by the armed forces (a) of A.) 
A citizen of A refuses to join his army and is told that if 
everyone did as he proposes to do the prosperity of A will 
be lost. But this depends on whether he means: I don’t 
intend to join the army of A or I don’t intend to join the 
army of A or of B. If he means the latter, it is clear that 
the very best results would follow if everyone followed his 
example, for then both A and B would necessarily retain 
their prosperity. And if the employer of the argument 
from false universalisation appeals to the fact that other 
people certainly will join B’s army he is (a) contradicting 
his own hypothetical premises and (b) laying himself open to 
the retort that other people will also certainly join A’s army. 
Since it may fairly be assumed that a person who refuses 
to join his own army intends ipso factc to refuse to join any 
other, his position is absolutely unassailable by the weapon 
of false universalisation alone. But it is clear that the 
argument from fairness, if it applies at all, would apply here, 
too; and therefore we can reinforce our conclusion that 
there is no essential connexion between the two arguments, 

Is there then no valid use for the principle of false uni- 
versalisation in ethics? I think there is at least one, 
though it is a very modest one. It can be used to refute a 
certain kind of mistaken judgment about the rightness of a 
suggested act. Suppose that certain acts are very un- 
pleasant to everyone and entail very real sacrifices from 
which everyone shrinks. Suppose further that the per- 
formance of such acts by a certain number of persons is 
essential to the attainment of a considerable good or the 
avoidance of a considerable evil. If now a man says: I 
will not act thus because I dislike the sacrifice then it is 
open to us to point out to him that, if this be his sole ground, 
it is just as valid a ground for all other people, since by 
hypotheses they all dislike the sacrifice. If then he is 
right in refusing to do the act, all other people will also be 
right in refusing on the same ground. But the result will 
be that a great good will be lost or a great evil suffered. 
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Now it cannot be the case that the result of a number of 
right actions can be a state of affairs which can be fore- 
n to be worse than if people had acted differently. 
ence we can conclude that these actions could not all be 
right. Butifhis ground for supposing that his action was 
right were valid all these actions would be right. We there- 
fore are forced to conclude, not that his action was wrong 
for that does not follow at all), but that at any rate his 
reasons for supposing it to be right were unsound. 

We must now notice the extreme limitations of this use 
of the principle. (1) It does not prove that all the people 
who abstained acted wrongly; it only proves that som: 
acted wrongly and it offers us no means of deciding which. 
‘To decide which one acted wrongly we should have to 
consider the details of each man and the circumstances 
under which he made his decision. To decide whether all 
acted wrongly we should have to introduce the principle 
of fairness, and, as we have seen, it does not necessarily 
follow from this that all who abstained must have acted 
wrongly. (2) The argument only holds where the dislike 
of the sacrifice may be assumed to be nearly equal in every- 
body. If a man refused to marry because he strongly 
disliked the idea of marriage you could not prove him to 
be wrong by the principle of false universalisation; for he 
might justly say that most other people do not dislike 
marriage so strongly as he does and therefore his objection 
sould not be universalised. Other people whose dislike 
‘was weaker or non-existent could have no ground to con- 
clude that an abstention in them would be right because an 
abstention in him was right. (3) This brings us to an 
exceedingly difficult point where even this modest use of 
the principle threatens to be wrecked. Suppose the dis- 
like of a sacrifice were about equally strong in everyone. 
We must admit that some people succeed much better than 
others in overcoming such dislikes from a sense of duty and 
other motives. Might not a man argue thus? I am not 
going to do this action because I dislike it and my dislike 
is stronger than my sense of duty. But this does not 
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prove that it will be right for others to abstain who have 
the same dislike but a stronger sense of duty. Hence there 
is no contradiction between my judgment: This abstention 
is right in me with my weak sense of duty, and the fact that 
if all other people whose dislike of the sacrifice is as great 
as mine were to abstain a great good would be lost or evil 
produced. For if other people accept my principle it will 
only justify them in abstaining provided their sense of 
duty is as weak as mine; and this by hypothesis is not the 
case. The fact is that you cannot disprove by the method 
of false universalisation the judgment: My sense of duty 
is so weak compared with my dislike of the necessary 
sacrifices that I do right in abstaining from the action. 
Indeed, paradoxical as such a judgment seems and greatly 
as it might be abused, it is not in general refutable. In the 
first place you certainly cannot say that the actual strength 
of my desire to do what I believe to be right is never a 
relevant factor in deciding on my proper conduct. For (a) 
it is certainly clear that the actual strength of other men’s 
desire to do what they believe to be right is a very relevant 
factor in deciding what I ought to do. Most people be- 
lieve that it is wrong to read private letters, but I know 
that their desire to do what they believe to be right is 
very liable to be overcome by their curiosity. And this is 
a relevant factor in my decision that I ought to keep im- 
portant “private letters under lock and key. But further 
(b) a man’s knowledge that his own desire to keep sober 
because he believes sobriety to be right is very liable to 
be overcome by his desire to be drunk when he tastes 
alcohol is a relevant factor in judging whether he ought or 
ought not to be a total abstainer. These of course are 
cases where of two alternatives A and B, A would have 
better consequences if it were not that it presents a tempta- 
tion where my sense of duty is weakest, and that the total 
consequences will be worse if A be performed and the temp- 
tation be succumbed to than if B be performed. And it 
may be admitted that this does not correspond accurately 
to the situation that led to this discussion. 
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We may state that situation as follows. A and B are two 
alternatives open to me, and I believe that A will have 
better consequences than B. A presents no especially 
dangerous temptation, the only temptation that it presents 
to my weak sense of duty is the temptation of not complet- 
ing it. B does not present this temptation so strongly.* 
Is the weakness of my sense of duty a relevant factor 
here? It seems to me that it very well may be. It is no 
doubt true to say that we are here turning our attention 
from the probable consequences of our actions to the 
probability of our performing an action. But, since the 
consequences will not follow unless we do the action, the 
probability of the consequences must depend on the prob- 
ability that we shall carry the action through, and this 
depends on the strength of my sense of duty as against the 
particular sacrifices that the action involves. If the con- 
sequences of A be better than those of B and those of B 
better than those of the absence or partial completion of A, 
and if the weakness of my own sense of duty in the face of 
the special sacrifices involved in A make it more likely that 
I shall complete B than A, it is my duty to choose B rather 
than A; and the relevant factor is the weakness of my sense 
of duty. We see then how very limited is that principle 
which some men seem to have thought the basis of ethics. 

There remains, however, one further question to discuss. 
We have all along assumed that the rightness or wrongness 
of an action depends wholly on its actual or probable con- 
sequences. Now this seems to me not to be true. It is 
quite certain that its rightness is a function of the goodness 
of its probable consequences, but, as I have tried to prove 
in an earlier paper in this JouRNAL,‘ its rightness is not 
entirely determined by this. The rightness seems to be a 
function of the intrinsic goodness of its motive and of the 
goodness of its probable consequences. Moreover, it is 


3 An example would be the case of a man who was considering whether he 
ought to enlist in view of the fact that his sense of duty might not be strong 
enough to prevent him from running away in battle. 
The Doctrine of Consequences in Ethics, xxiv, 293. 
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certain that in many judgments when we appear to be 
judging about the rightness or wrongness of an act we are 
really judging simply about the goodness or badness of a 
motive. It is therefore necessary for the sake of complete- 
ness to ask whether the principle of false universalisation 
is of any use as a means of judging about motives. It 
might conceivably have either of two uses. It might (a) 
help us to recognize what our motives really are, which is 
of course an essential preliminary to passing any reasonable 
judgment of value upon them. Or (b) it might help us to 
judge whether our motives once recognised are good or 
bad. Moreover, while it is certain that motives have 
value as means, it seems to me possible that they have 
intrinsic value, and tolerably certain that they can alter 
the intrinsic value of wholes consisting of themselves and 
their consequences. So that (b) divides into three ques- 
tions. Does the principle help us to judge the goodness 
of a motive (i) as a means, (ii) as an end, or does it enable 
us to see (iii) whether its presence adds to or lessens the 
intrinsic value of a whole composed of itself and a certain 
set of consequences? 

(a) If I propose to perform a certain act and then am 
asked to contemplate the hypothesis that everyone acts as 
I propose to do, it will be necessary for me to be quite clear 
how I do propose to act and why. I shall have every 
reason to try and be clear on this point because otherwise 
the universalisation will not be fair. Hence if I am chal- 
lenged to make the universalisation, and especially if I 
object to the way in which my interlocutor makes it for 
me, I shall have a very good chance of recognising what my 
motive really is. 

(b) i. The principle of false generalisation may very 
well show me that my motive is (in a certain special sense 
which we will explain in a moment) bad as a means. It 
will not indeed prove to me that my motive in my circum- 
stances leads to worse results than a different motive; but 
it may show me that it is bad as a means in the sense that 
it would be very unfortunte if it were at all a common 
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motive with people. Now this does not provethatit actually 
leads to bad results in any case, for you cannot argue from 
the fact that the coexistence of this motive in a great many 
people would lead to bad results that its existence in any 
particular person will lead to bad results. Thus it is only 
in a very special and not very useful sense that the principle 
will show that a motive is bad asa means. It is very easy 
to commit a gross fallacy here. This is to confuse the two 
statements “‘the motive m frequently leads to bad results” 
and ‘“‘the frequency of the motive m would lead to bad 
results.’’ From the former we could conclude that any 
particular instance of the motive is likely to lead to bad 
results; from the latter we can conclude nothing of the 
sort. And it is only the latter that could be proved by the 
principle of false universalisation. 

(b) ii and iii. I think that the principle has very little 
direct connexion with the intrinsic goodness of motives or 
with the goodness which their presence adds to or sub- 
tracts from that of other wholes. But there is a rather 
roundabout connexion of the following kind. There hap- 
pens to be one motive—the desire to do what is believed 
to be right and reasonable as such—which is (a) intrin- 
sically|good and (b) adds to the goodness of a great many 
(though not I think of all) sets of consequences produced by 
it. Npw it is on the whole true of the world as at present 
constituted that this motive also has beneficial results in 
the great majority of cases, and that the results of every- 
body acting from it would be very beneficial. (This would 
of course be false if the world were so constituted that the 
more people tried to judge dispassionately about the good- 
ness of the results of certain actions the more they were 
likely to be mistaken. But there seems no reason to take 
such a depressing view as this.) Hence if it can be shown 
that the results of a number of people acting as I propose to 
act from my motives would be worse than if they acted 
differently there is at least a strong presumption that my 
motive is not the desire to do what is right and reasonable. 
Of course even if my motive were a different one it need 
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not be a bad one. But at least the argument supplies some 
presumption that my motive does not belong to the most 
important class of motives which are recognized to be in- 
trinsically good and to add greatly to the goodness of the 
wholes that are connected with them as consequences. 
Such then are the modest and doubtful functions of the\ 
principle of false universalisation. Most of its alleged 
uses we have seen are sheerly fallacious; and often where we 
cannot prove a fallacy we can see that there is very likely 
to be one and can produce no clear case where it is quite 
certain that no fallacy lurks. The most important use is 
to lead us to the principle of fairness, and yet there seems 
to be very little logical connexion between the two; so that 
it is rather a matter of psychology than of logical necessity 
that the principle of fairness is generally introduced by 
that of false universalisation. And the principle of fairness 
itself bristles with difficulties which I have barely mee 
but to which I hope to return in a later paper. 


C. D. Broap. 


University oF St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL INHERITANCE OF 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


W. S. URQUHART. 


ALTHOUGH the teaching of Rabindranath Tagore 

represents a certain modification of the prevailing 
conservatism of Indian philosophical and religious thought, 
it would be a mistake to find in his work an abrupt tran- 
sition from an old world to a new. He is in no sense a 
reactionary. He has much in sympathy with such a 
retrospective teacher as the late Swami Vivekananda who 
was altogether held in bondage by the ideas of the past 
and whose influence upon the people of India is still unri- 
valled even by that of the world famous poet and thinker 
who is the particular object of this study. Moreover, 
Rabindranath belongs to a religious community which, 
while undoubtedly progressive, yet attaches great value 
to traditional religious thought, and he shares the rever- 
ence of his brethren. 

Thus the saying that he is ‘‘to a large extent a member 
of a western religious world”’ is true only in a limited sense. 
One may, of course, with complete justification indicate 
that the light came to him “not by eastern windows only.” 
He opened his soul to the ideas of the west and he has 
drawn from Christianity, especially, ideas the influence of 
which upon his whole trend of thought has not always 
been acknowledged. The eastern dress which he has given 
to these ideas has often concealed both from his own eyes 
and those of his readers their true origin, and, although 
truth is one and inhabits no particular clime, absence of 
indication here has sometimes led to consequences preju- 
dicial to the development of truth itself. The ideas of 
Rabindranath, like those of so many thinkers of modern 
India, have often been quite wrongly assigned to Indian 
sources, and this has led his adherents to expect, also 
mistakenly, that they will be able to derive from the 
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same source many other ideas suitable for application to 
modern conditions of life and stimulative of individual 
and social progress. The result is a certain degree of 
blindness to the necessity of that radical transformation 
of Indian religious and metaphysical thought which can 
alone make progress possible. The western admirers of 
Rabindranath seem in like manner to have been misled 
into minimising the vast importance of the contribution 
which Christianity has made to the thought of modern 
India, and they have failed in a measure to realise their 
responsibility in reference to the continuance and enlarge- 
ment of that contribution. Any sustained study of Indian 
thought will reveal to us the greatness of India’s need 
for a more vivifying conception of religion than her own 
sacred tradition can supply. The writings of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore are evidence that this need is being met by 
the sons of India herself, but it would have been met still 
more fully if he had pointed a little more frequently to 
the sources of his inspiration, and had directed others, 
in language which they could not fail to understand, 
towards the same fountain. 

The influence of non-Indian religious thought is unmis- 
takable, and the ideas which Rabindranath has derived 
from the philosophical, scientific, ethical and even poetical, 
thought of the west appear repeatedly on his pages, in- 
creasing his emphasis upon activity and personality, and 
impressing upon him the necessity of a metaphysical 
basis for morality. They help him to realise that the 
crown of life is ultimately in affirmation rather than in 
negation, and that deep and abiding sources of joy are to 
be found in the communion of the free spirit with the 
eternal love of God, manifested in and through the actual 
experiences of our every day. 

Yet though Rabindranath is both Eastern and Western, 
he is more Eastern than Western, and it would be a mistake 
to think that, because he sits somewhat loose to any par- 
ticular Indian system of doctrine or of life, the traditional 
element in his teaching is anything less than dominating. 
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It may be true, as Mr. Leslie Johnston says, that he had 
“‘no coherent body of theology and religious practice 
behind him”’ (cf. Quarterly Review, Jan. 1914), or, as Pan- 
dit S. N. Tattvabhushan indicates, that he was led more 
by the workings of his own soul than by the influence and 
inspiration of any great teacher such as his father, the 
Maharshi or Keshub Chun der Sen. But we must not be 
misled by such statements as these into minimising the 
influence upon him of the past intellectual and religious 
history of India. He may not have followed any particular 
religious teacher amongst the Brahmos, but this may have 
been because his inheritance was wider than Brahmoism. 
In certain aspects indeed he is hardly so revolutionary as 
Brahmoism in general. As regards his relations to the 
land of his birth, he might be said to unite two streams— 
the Brahmo tradition and the orthodox tradition—without 
surrendering himself altogether to the force of either 
current. 

He himself readily acknowledges his debt to the past 
of his own race, country and family. In the preface to 
Sadhana he speaks reverently of the influence of his father 
upon him, and tells how he was brought up in a family 
where the texts of the Upanishads were used daily in family 
worship. The ancient scriptures of his country are not 
for him matters of antiquarian interest only. ‘The verses 
of the Upanishads,’’ he says, ‘‘and the teachings of Buddha 
have ever been things of the spirit and therefore endowed 
with boundless vital growth.” His avowed aim is to give 
to western readers ‘‘an opportunity of coming into touch 
with the ancient spirit of India as revealed in her sacred 
texts and manifested in the life of to-day”’ (Preface, VII 
and VIII). What specially interests us here is to show 
how far the ancient spirit of India—especially in its pan- 
theistic aspects—moulds the thought of this modern 
teacher, how he draws from this inheritance the best that 
is in it, but also to a large extent modifies and transforms 
it, leaving behind much that is less desirable; and how 
finally he is prevented by traditional pantheistic influence 
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from giving to his characteristic thoughts the complete- 
ness they might otherwise have had. 

The influence upon him of the concrete and positive pan- 
theism of India is greater than that of the abstract phase. 
At times, indeed, he shows a certain negative tendency, 
but it is a negative tendency which emphasises all that is 
good in negation. It is a transformation of ordinary val- 
ues in the interests of spirituality, and is not a denial of 
all values. He tries to make men understand the worth- 
lessness of their ordinary possessions, but does not teach 
that everything in ordinary experience is worthless. He 
wishes indeed that only a little be left of him, but the 
little that is left must be sufficient to link every part of 
his being with God (cf. Gitanjali, 34). Occasionally, in- 
deed, there is evidence of a strain of passivity such as is 
the usual accompaniment of negative pantheism, and the 
individual seems to be lost in the immensity of the All. 
But on the whole the trend of his teaching is in the active 
and positive direction. He would inspire us with courage 
to ‘‘knock at every open door.” When he emphasises 
the idea that the end we are to aim at is union with God, 
he is careful also to point out that this union is not to be 
reached by destroying all differences, but rather by con- 
serving those that have worth in a fullness of communion 
with the Divine. 

The All for Rabindranath is the concrete and not the 
abstract universal. Expression in the particular is a 
reality, and not merely an appearance. ‘‘The universal,” 
he says ‘‘is ever seeking its consummation in the unique,” 
and this phrase marks a strong contrast between his 
teaching and that of the arch traditionalist Vivekananda, 
who holds that this striving of the Absolute to express 
itself in the finite is doomed to hopeless failure, and that 
“there will come a time when the Absolute will find that 
it is impossible and will have to beat a retreat”’ (Vive- 
kananda, Jnana-Yoga, p. 16). Rabindranath explicitly 
dissociates himself from the negative aspect of thought 
which this quotation from Vivekananda indicates. He 
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holds strongly that the pervading tendency of Indian 
thought is positive, and that its highest endeavour is to 
affirm the presence of the Infinite in all things. We have 
but to open our eyes to the nature that is around us, and 
we shall find everywhere an object of worship: If we will 
but view all these objects in their ultimate unity, rising 
beyond law to the Being of whose character law is the 
expression, we shall reach the Infinite. From the bosom 
of the Infinite our lives have come, but we have left our 
resting place and our home. Our hands are filled with 
the merchandise of the markets of the world, and with 
getting and spending we have laid waste our powers. Or, 
to vary the metaphor, we have tried to walk on ‘‘the 
single rope of humanity ’’ in the tenuous life of individuality. 
So we have been straining ever to keep our balance, and, 
abandoning ourselves to the necessity of incessant move- 
ment, we have missed the secret of the repose of nature. 
We have forgotten the breadth of our life and its infinitely 
multiplied and various connection with the All. We have 
forgotten, as the Gitanjali puts it in still another figure, 
that ‘‘the same stream of life, which runs through my veins 
night and day, runs through the world and dances in 
rhythmic measure”’ (69). 

Rabindranath is almost Wordsworthian in his attitude 
to natural beauty, in his appreciation of details and his 
prayer that the doors of his senses may never be shut. 
But it is of his debt to eastern tradition that he is most 
fully aware even in this connection. He points out the 
difference between Greek and Indian civilisation. The 
former was ‘‘nurtured within city walls,’”’ and the walls 
became typical of its character. Indian civilisation, on 
the other hand, found its natural home in forests, near to 
nature, surrounded by her vast life. For this reason there 
was in India no thought of an antagonism between man and 
nature, no insatiable desire on the part of man to wrest 
treasures from nature, or, more prosaically, to detach 
certain portions of land and make them his very own by 
building a wall round them. We must break down these 
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walls and abandon the whole mental attitude which they 
indicate, if we are to reach oneness with Nature and the 
Universal. This idea is beautifully expressed in Gitanjali 
(p. 29), ‘‘I am ever busy building this wall all around, and 
as this wall goes up into the sky day by day, I lose sight 
of my true being in its dark shadow.’”’ We must break 
down this wall, in which we take so much pride, and which 
we keep in such good repair. We must breathe the air 
of nature, which is Divine. The same idea of the neces- 
sity of freeing the spirit from artificial restraints is expressed 
in the Gitanjali also under the figures of sweeping away 
tinsel or breaking through a chain (28 and 31). 

At the same time we should be careful not to allow our- 
selves to degenerate into mere naturalism and materialism. 
We must not so abandon ourselves to the particularising 
worship of the various objects in nature as to forget the 
central spiritual unity. We ‘“‘must clearly realise some 
central truth which will give an outlook over the widest 
possible field’? (Sadhana 27). The All is possessed when 
we find the One, and the One may be discovered if we 
follow the teaching of the Upanishads and descend to 
the depths of the human soul. And in this region where 
the divine and human meet, we shall discover, not by 
reasoning or demonstration, but by a direct flash of intui- 
tion, ‘“‘the bridge leading to the immortal being.” 

Thus, in striving towards a full realisation of the capaci- 
ties of its nature, the soul takes two directions—outwards 
and inward. It may lay stress upon being or upon becom- 
ing, upon essence or upon manifestation. The chief con- 
tribution which Rabindranath makes to the development 
of Indian thought is his union of these two attitudes, his 
constant insistence that a consciousness of the spirituality 
of the universe must not be allowed to deprive the universe 
of meaning. He thinks that if the Western thinker has 
been mistaken in directing his attention too exclusively 
outwards, the Eastern thinker, on the other hand, has 
occupied himself too exclusively with the inward aspect 
of reality. He has despised the “‘open field of the exercise 
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of power” and “‘the world of extension.”’ Of himself and 
his countrymen Rabindranath says, ‘‘We would realise 
Brahma in meditation only in his aspect of completeness, 
we have determined not to see him in the commerce of 
the universe, in his aspect of evolution. That is why in 
our seekers we so often find the intoxication of the spirit 
and its consequent degradation. Their faith would ac- 
knowledge no bondage of law, their imagination soars unre- 
stricted, their conduct disdains to offer any explanation 
to reason. Their intellect, in its vain attempts to see 
Brahma inseparable from his creation, works itself stone- 
dry, and their heart seeking to confine him within its own 
outpourings, swoons in a drunken ecstacy of emotion. 
They have not even kept within reach of any standard 
whereby they can measure the loss of strength and char- 
acter which manhood sustains by thus ignoring the bonds 
of law and the claims of action in the external universe” 
(Sadhana, 127). 

We could hardly desire more vigorous protest than this 
against the destructive tendencies which are inherent in 
traditional Indian philosophy and which manifest them- 
selves in the degradation of its pure spirituality to the 
level of non-ethical emotionalism and quietism. It is part 
of Rabindranath’s greatness that he is so discriminating 
in regard to the exact quality of his debt to the thought 
of hisown land. He takes up a resolute attitude in regard 
to the conception of maya (illusion). He will have none 
of it as an explanation of the miseries and confusions of 
human thought and life. For him it is only a description, 
or at most a hint that nothing can really exist apart from 
God. He will not for a moment agree to the depreciation 
of the manifestations of God which is usually involved in 
the conception. ‘‘Who so steeped in untruth as to dare 
to call all this untrue—this great world of men, this civil- 
isation of expanding humanity, this eternal effort of man. 
‘ He who can think of this immensity of achieve- 
ment as an immense fraud, can he truly believe in God 
who is the truth?” (Sadhana, 130). 
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Two consequences, with effect upon the religious life, 
emerge from this protest. If the world is not unmeaning, it 
is unmeaning to leave it behind. Mere renunciation or sac- 
rifice for its own sake is valueless. Renunciation ought to 
mean only the giving up of the lower for the sake of the 
higher, of the narrower for the sake of the wider. It is a 
readjustment of values, a fuller realisation than in the un- 
awakened state of the capabilities of the soul; it is not a 
destruction of these capabilities. Neither can we find any 
justification for withdrawal from the ordinary life of 
humanity. It is the utmost foolishness to sacrifice “‘the 
grand self-expression of humanity’ for ‘‘incessant self- 
consecration.” ‘‘Who is there that thinks this secluded 
communion the highest form of religion?”’ (Sadhana, 129). 

The other consequence is that we find, for almost the 
first time in Indian philosophy, a clear emphasis upon 
activity as the highest form of religious expression. It is 
true that there are traces in the Upanishads of a regard for 
the conception of divine activity, but the prevailing Indian 
tendency is to view the God who manifests himself in the 
universe as the penultimate and not the ultimate form of 
the Divine, and the very conception of him as a more or 
less weak concession to human poverty of religious expres- 
sion. The consequence of this, again, is that human activ- 
ity can at best be only a means, and can have no perma- 
nent meaning or value. In the writings of Vivekananda 
activity is chiefly valued because it provides a means for 
the realisation of the worthlessness of the world. But with 
Rabindranath human activity is a co-operation with God. 
It is no doubt also a means of moral purification, for he 
tells us that it is when the soul “‘sleeps in stagnation”’ that 
its enemies gain overmastering strength. But the highest 
motive for human activity is that God has worked and is 
working. ‘It is not enough that He should alone work 
to relieve our want, but He should give us the desire and 
the strength to work with him in his activity and in the 
exercise of his goodness” (Sadhana, 132). Occasionally 
this conception of the Divine working is expressed in such 
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an excessively pantheistic manner (as, e.g., in the phrase 
“the irresistible current of thy universal energy’’) as to 
imply a passive yielding to an overwhelming world-might. 
But, on the whole, the working of God is used as a meta- 
physical basis for a conception of the worth of human 
activity, and in order to supply that activity with a religious 
motive. In work we find at once the reality of our own 
souls and a means of communion with God. ‘Where can 
I meet thee unless in my home made thine? Where can 
I join thee unless in this my work transformed into thy 
work? If I leave my home I shall not reach thy home; 
if I cease my work, I can never join thee in thy work” 
(Sadhana, 163). The idea that in order to share in the 
divine working we need not leave our ordinary occupations 
is emphasized and given more definitely social reference 
in the well-known passage in Gitanjali: ‘‘ Leave this chant- 
ing and singing and telling of beads. . . . Open thine 
eyes and see thy God is not before thee. He is where the 
tiller is tilling the hard ground and where the path-maker 
is breaking stones. He is with them in sun and shower, 
and his garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like him come down on the dusty soil.” 
It is noteworthy as showing how thought in India is break- 
ing away from the older conceptions, that in the recent 
frequent references to Rabindranath’s work, this has been 
amongst the passages most frequently quoted by his own 
countrymen. 

An idea closely connected with the foregoing, but at the 
same time one which marks a great advance upon previous 
Indian thought, is that the working of God is full of pur- 
pose. This conception presents a very decided contrast 
to the teaching of the other great leader of modern relig- 
ious thought, Vivekananda. For him the ideal is a con- 
ception to be treated with scorn, and is useful only to 
inspire the ignorant to a semblance of morality. But for 
Rabindranath the working of God is a true-revelation of 
his purpose. Especially in the history of humanity is his 
will revealed. The progress of humanity is as the move- 
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ment of a triumphal car, and God is the charioteer directing 
it to its goal. Man fulfils his duty in answering the call 
to join in this triumphal progress. And, seeing that this 
onward march of the purposes of God is one that may be 
described in moral terms, we get here at last what. we have 
long been searching for in vain in Indian philosophy— 
a metaphysical and religious basis for morality. It is now 
allowed that moral predicates may be attributed to God 
and may become a description of his working. In the 
conception of the good we recognise “‘an inner kinship” 
with God. The divine activity is no longer aimless, but 
conforms to laws of the nature of God, and these laws 
furnish a basis for morality. The moral life thus becomes 
the universal life. To live in perfect goodness is to realise 
one’s life in the All, and this, according to Rabindranath, 
was the heavenly vision which illuminated the words and 
thoughts and deeds of the Christ. Thus goodness becomes 
distinguished from evil in that the former is infinitely 
more real than the latter. We have passed far beyond 
the doctrine of Vivekananda, according to which good and 
evil are but the obverse and reverse of the same coin. 
We are no longer asked to admit that the quantity of good 
and evil are equal and that every increase of good means 
a corresponding increase of evil. We are no longer put 
off with Vivekananda’s grudging concession that good may 
be ‘‘a ooating slightly nearer to reality than evil.”” The 
ideal is no longer merely a temporary conception useful 
for the restraint of the mentally childish. We no longer 
look upon unrestrained activity as in itself a means of 
liberation. On the contrary, Rabindranath tells us, as 
Vivekananda, in consistency, ought also to have told us, 
that ‘‘where there is madness of license, the soul ceases 
to be free’ (Sadhana, 119). Duty is not to be regarded 
as the bondage of the slave. On the contrary, it is the 
law and harmony of the universe, and in the performance 
of it alone can we win peace and freedom for our souls. 
“The bass and treble strings of our duty are only bonds 
so long as we cannot maintain them steadfastly attuned 
according to the law of truth” (Sadhana, 128). 
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This strongly ethical conception of the universe and of 
human activity in relation to it, necessitates a still further 
advance upon the prevalent Indian ideas of human free- 
dom. For the first time in Indian philosophical and relig- 
ious thought freedom also wins a satisfactory metaphysical 
basis. The teaching of Rabindranath in this respect 
marks a definite breach with the tradition he has inherited, 
and entitles him to be called the herald of the coming of 
dawn. He recognises that co-operation and communion 
are unintelligible conceptions unless they involve two 
factors, both of which are permanently valuable. Deter- 
minism in the temporal action of the individual and his 
final absorption in the Universal are alike alien to the 
main tendency of Rabindranath’s teaching. Human free- 
dom is a gift from God. It is an outcome of the divine 
joy, that joy which we begin to understand when we rise 
above conceptions of mere law and utility, when, e.g., a 
flower ceases to be for us only a means to the fruit, and 
‘becomes a revelation of beauty and a mirror for the mind 
wf God. This conception of joy is illuminative of the whole 
question. Joy, in order to be fully realised, involves 
‘duality; when we rejoice we wish others to share our joy, 
and, if no friends are present with us, we, as it were, tell 
‘our joy to a second self. It is the same with God, and 
thus we see that the outcome of the divine joy is the divine 
love. 

Again, love can persist only as it secures reciprocity, 
#.e., in communion with a will which is free to return an 
answer of love. ‘‘ Thy love for me still waits for my love”’ 
(Gitanjali, 32). In order to procure such an answering 
love, God imposes limitations upon himself. He restrains 
himself from interference with the will of man and refuses 
to rob him of the fulness of his personality. This person- 
ality will be allowed to continue and expand, and the in- 
crease of it will constitute an even more complete answer 
to the love of God. Though, as we have seen, Rabin- 
dranath uses phrases, such as “ merging in the universal,” 
which have a definitely pantheistic colouring, he does not 
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fall into Vivekananda’s fallacy of thinking that the indi- 
vidual self must always be the selfish self, and that, there- 
fore, in order to get rid of selfishness, this individual self 
must be altogether abandoned. He does not urge the 
annihilation of anything that is of value in personality. 
It is only the “pride of personality” that we must leave 
behind; for this ‘‘will be a curse if we cannot give it up 
in love” (Sadhana, 91). We have only to see that we do 
not fret against circumstances, that the current of our life 
does not break through the banks and lose itself in low- 
lying marshes. It must flow clear and strong to the await- 
ing sea of the Divine Love. Nothing of value, we repeat, 
according to the teaching of Rabindranath, is to be left 
behind. At the very least we must retain. sufficient 
strength to surrender our strength to the will of God (ef. 
Gitanjali, 36). Our closer union with God means increase 
in the fulness of our own personality—‘‘Man’s deepest 
joy is in growing greater and greater by more and more 
union with the All’’; and conversely ‘‘the more vigorous 
our individuality, the more does it widen towards the 
universal’’ (59 and 61). And in our fulness of individual 
life and strength we shall enter into the joy of God, we 
shall hear the song of the Eternal and ‘‘translate back the 
singing into the original joy.”’ If there is pain in our lives, 
we shall realise that it is but a means to our perfecting, 
and shatl thus understand that it is the symbol ‘of the 
possibility of joy. 

The religious philosophy of Rabindranath thus ends on 
a note of resolute optimism. ‘Pain is not a fixture in 
life,’’ and ‘‘the essence of evil is impermanence.”’ It would 
seem ungracious to object to this strengthening of the 
optimistic elements in our view of life, especially as opti- 
mism is somewhat rare in Indian writing. We certainly 
do not object to the optimism of this teaching. On the 
contrary, we regard this optimism as one of the signs of 
the return of vitality to Indian thought. We thoroughly 
agree with the dictum of Rabindranath himself that 
“pessimism is a form of dipsomania, disdaining healthy 
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nourishment,”’ and that the mere fact of our continuing 
in existence proves that existence is worthy of continuance 
(cf. Sadhana, p. 56). But, at the same time, we cannot 
help an uncomfortable feeling that the optimism here is a 
little too facile, that it is in danger of approaching rather 
too closely the superficial kind of optimism which passes 
so readily into pessimism when confronted with the trag- 
edies and the deeper seriousness of life. There are un- 
doubtedly genuinely optimistic elements in Rabindranath’s 
teaching, and we connect these elements closely with the 
non-pantheistic aspects of his doctrine, with his emphasis 
upon the revealing character of morality, upon the value 
of personality and of the ordinary life of action. But we 
feel at the same time that he has not, in the building of 
his system as a whole, gone down to the bed-rock founda- 
tion of these non-pantheistic conceptions. Sometimes it 
would seem as if he were content with the shifting sand 
of pantheistic speculation. There is thus a certain insta- 
bility about the whole edifice. It is a magnificent palace 
of thought and beauty which he has erected, but some- 
times we feel as if we should prefer to dwell in the open 
rather than in a building whose foundations are in part 
so insufficiently secured. 

In plain language, our criticism is that our author has 
not sufficiently considered the implications of the Divine 
gift of freedom to man. This freedom, if the conception 
of it is to enable us to deal with the actual facts of life, 
must be a real freedom. In other words it must be a 
freedom to do evil as well as to do good; and this evil, 
again, must be distinctly recognised as more than error 
and as more than temporary. Rabindranath no doubt 
admits the existence of sin and the painful consciousness 
of it. He quotes the prayer with earnest sympathy, 
“Father, completely sweep away all my sins,” and, again, 
he describes sin as “‘the blurring of truth which clouds the 
purity of our consciousness’”’ (Sadhana, 38), and as “‘the 
innermost barrier which keeps us apart from God.” By 
sin he allows that our vision of the truth is obstructed. 
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But is this all? We ask whether it is not possible to have 
a vision of the truth and yet refuse to follow the truth. 
And, again, we may become hardened into a depraved 
habit of mind, which, though not original, may yet be 
inseparable, in so far as our own unaided efforts to remove 
it are concerned. Sinfulness may not be our nature, but 
it may be our second nature. It seems to us that Rabin- 
dranath’s philosophy of religion overlooks these possi- 
bilities, overlooks the fact that even God has to pay a 
price for the creation of human freedom. This price con- 
sists in taking the risk that man may abuse his freedom 
and may find himself. helpless in the grasp of sin. And 
so, in face of this possibility, which our deepest moral 
consciousness must admit has become an actuality, joy 
cannot be regarded as the only element in the heart of 
God. There must be sorrow as well. This sorrow will 
not express itself in mere sentimental pity or facile forgive- 
ness. As we believe that the moral nature of God is a 
constant, there must be in God the attitude of opposition 
to the sin which human beings have introduced. The con- 
ception of the wrath of God does not belong to obsolete 
systems of theology; it is the correspondence in the Divine 
to the quickened conscience of the individual, and this 
correspondence can never cease. But the wrath of God 
is certainly not the last word. As the moral qualities of 
God remain constant, so also does his joy; only in face 
of human sin the joy will be an ideal which has once more 
to be reached through the dealing with human sin. In 
relation to man the joy will now have to express itself in 
love which is more than mere benevolence, more than 
forgetful forgiveness or the gift of enlightenment. It will 
express itself in redemption, in a bringing of the divine 
strength to the aid of human weakness, in a restoration of 
the fallen will. A gospel which consists merely in joy can 
be satisfactory only if the mind has been enlightened and 
the will has been already turned towards goodness; but 
without a conception of the sorrowing love and regenerating 
power of God it fails to touch the deepest need of humanity, 
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and appeals only to the select few who have had the bene- 
fits of enlightenment and who have already shown to a 
certain extent a consciousness of the nearness of God. 
A true optimism must dig deeper and lay broader founda- 
tions than Rabindranath has done. It must not represent 
the unity of God and man so simply that we forget that 
it is possible to wander far away from God on the paths 
of evil and of sin, and that the return to God must be much 
more than a placid following of the course of nature. 
The possibility of return becomes a certainty only if the 
separating distance and the difficulties of the return have 
been correctly estimated, only if we realise that the win- 
ning of the best often means not only a constant onward 
progress but also an entire reversal, in pain perhaps, of 
the direction in which our inclinations have previously 
led us. There is too little of the cutting off of the offending 
right hand or foot in Rabindranath’s philosophy. There 
is a danger that when we yearn that ‘‘our emptied life 
may be dipped in the ocean” and “plunged in the deepest 
fulness,’’ our sense of responsibility may also be engulfed, 
or thai, when we say that we must “become Brahman,” 
we forget that the ideal is communion rather than unity, 
and that it is possible for us, and possible for those whose 
uplifting we desire, to refuse to enter into that communion. 
A religion which is to lead to victory and to permanent 
joy must be able to deal effectively even with such a re- 
fusal. The philosophy of Rabindranath stands between 
the old world and the new in Indian thought-development. 
He retains what is best in Indian pantheistic tradition—its 
abhorrence of materialism, its intense spirituality and its 
conception of the nearness of the divine to the human. He 
points out relentlessly the defects of abstract pantheism, 
and rightly exhibits the religious attractiveness of the con- 
crete world in which we live. He emphasises the defects of 
that philosophy which would evacuate our experiences of 
their highest meaning and deprive us of inspiration for 
activity. He draws a clear distinction between good and 
evil, and finds a truly religious basis for morality. He pre- 
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serves for time and for eternity the value of the individual, 
and discovers an explanation of human freedom in the con- 
ception of the self-limitation of God. But his pantheism 
still prevents him from sounding the depths of the prob- 
lems of sin, from realising all that is involved in this gift 
of freedom and from becoming clearly conscious of the 
central need of the human soul. The progress of Indian 
religious thought will consist in the carrying forward, in 
greater freedom from the burden of tradition, Rabin- 
dranath’s own criticism of the philosophical inheritance, 
and in a greater readiness to receive and develop the ideas 
from other sources by which he has already been so largely 
inspired. 
W. S. Urquwarr. 
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MAY BELIEF OUTSTRIP EVIDENCE? 
DURANT DRAKE. 


T SEEMS hardly debatable that loyalty to the truth, 
or to whatever probability the evidence may seem to 
us individually to suggest, is to be set above loyalty to 
any authority of creed or dogma. But what are we to do 
in cases where there is no convincing evidence one way or 
the other, or where we are unable to satisfy ourselves of 
its leading? The more rigorous of the scientifically minded 
insist that in all such cases, where we have not found suf- 
ficient evidence to convince our reason, we must remain 
agnostic, keep our judgment in suspense, refuse to enter- 
tain any opinion. 

But, declares the practical man, this asceticism of belief 
is impracticable and undesirable. The beliefs which are 
so clearly evidenced as to be beyond doubt are not enough 
to live upon; we need to hold, at least provisionally, 
some belief concerning matters about which evidence is 
lacking one way or the other. To keep our minds a blank 
and refuse to decide at all would be to paralyze our action. 
Some choice is forced upon us; we have not only a right, 
but a duty, to adopt, at our own risk, one conjecture or 
the other, and act upon it. The youth has to ask himself 
the question, Will it be best for me to study this, or to 
study that? to enter this vocation, or that? He cannot 
have enough knowledge of his own powers and talents, 
or of the untried tasks into which his choice will lead him, 
to feel sure that he is judging aright. But decide one way 
or the other he must. His vocation is a venture of faith. 
So is his marriage, and parenthood, and a host of other 
undertakings. The man who should refuse to let faith 
have its way in any of these matters would amount to 
nothing, would lose his chance to count in the world. In 
the world of belief, as in the world of action—and, for that 
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matter, the two are inseparably connected—it is, nothing 
venture nothing have. 

No doubt we must discriminate between different types 
of situation. There are cases, where the decision has 
little or no practical bearing, where we may best keep our 
minds in the state of suspended judgment, in order not to 
bias our investigation or that of others. There are, further, 
cases of great importance, where we must check our belief 
from outrunning the evidence, because a hasty and ill- 
founded belief may be a wrong to some one. Clifford’s 
ship-owner should, indeed, have been especially slow to 
believe in the seaworthiness of his vessel, because that 
belief, if false, was pregnant with danger to those who might 
embark. A jury should be extra cautious about believing 
in the guilt of a man whom they have power to send to 
prison or the gallows. We should all hesitate long before 
believing a muckraker or a gossip, before believing in the 
guilt of a friend, or in the perfidy of a neighboring nation. 
Readiness to believe what it is to our material advantage, 
and some one else’s disadvantage, that we believe, or what 
might involve us in a terrible and unnecessary war, is a 
grave fault and cannot be too severely rebuked. 

On the other hand, there are cases where the risk in 
not believing seems to be greater than that in believing. 
Will this course of treatment cure my sickness? I may 
have little to go on in trusting it; but if I refuse my belief I 
lose that chance of being cured. Will the use of alcohol 
hurt me? I may not be convinced by the evidence shown 
me that it will; but unless I believe that it will, and avoid 
it, I run the risk of irreparable injury. Shall I believe 
in a personal God? The argument may seem to be weak; 
but the risk seems to be greater in losing the comfort of a 
belief that may be true than in enjoying a belief that may 
be false. The fact is that, in these matters, not to believe 
is, practically, to disbelieve. To refuse to believe in a 
personal God means to go without the sense of His com- 
panionship and care almost, if not quite, as much as if we 
tly disbelieved. If the evidence is not strong, one way 
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or the other, why should we not choose to avoid the greater 
danger, and accept, provisionally, some working belief, as 
we would use a temporary bridge or building, in order that 
our practical life may not be checked by a needlessly hesi- 
tating caution? 

Certainly in such cases we should not forget that we are 
dealing with possibilities only, that we are making a ven- 
ture of faith. We should be tentative and humble in our 
assertions of belief, always maintaining the distinction 
between working hypotheses and well-evidenced conclu- 
sions, never erecting our personal faith into dogma or 
thrusting it rudely upon others. For the sake of all clear- 
ness of thought, for the sake of freedom from discord and 
strife, above all, for the sake of the dignity and repute of 
our religion, we must cease from our cocksure assertion of 
these beliefs that we cannot prove, cease from using them 
as a requisite of piety. But with these cautions in mind, 
there seems to be no real reason why we should not allow 
our minds to run far beyond the little mass of observations 
and inferences that we have as yet accumulated, and adopt, 
as working hypotheses, any conjectures or hopes that can 
serve as a useful basis for our practical activity. 

But if we agree that belief may properly, on occasion, 
outstrip evidence, we have yet to consider whether these 
working hypotheses, these over-beliefs, may be influenced 
by non-evidential motives. In simpler phrase, may we let 
ourselves be guided by our desires? Is the “‘will to be- 
lieve’’ legitimate? 

Not a few, the Cliffords, the Huxleys, and other men of 
fine scruples, insist that to allow our wish to be father to 
belief is to corrupt our intellects. To refuse to face the fact 
of our actual ignorance, and let the mind dwell only upon 
the most palatable possibilities, is a sort of dreaming that 
is cowardly and demoralizing. Moreover, there is some- 
thing childishly silly in thus dwelling in heavens of our own 
invention instead of recognizing our actual situation and 
making the best of it. ‘‘There is that to my own percep- 
tion in honeyed theories of our place or prospects as men, 
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in postulates of a golden solution of things, fetched from 
whatever heaven of invention, which are accredited be- 
cause so eminently to our taste,—there is that in the sight 
of the constructive postulator, fancy-free, busy at his 
landscape-gardening in the infinite—which is not so no- 


ticeably immoral as ridiculous.’ ! 


To such asceticism of belief we must all give great honor. 
In a world where few question seriously the views which 
form their particular intellectual environment, and fewer 
still weigh impartially the evidence on matters that affect 
their happiness, the refusal to be influenced by the con- 
geniality of a conception is a very rare and admirable 
virtue. But is it necessary? The venture of faith in what 
is consoling and inspiring will not mean tampering with 
the truth or vitiating our intellectual integrity, if we keep 
these over-beliefs as personal and provisional, clearly 
discriminating between them and those beliefs that rest 
upon evidence. It is not ridiculous, if these beliefs do 
really console and inspire us. In cases where we really do 
not know, to seek to deprive men of their conviction that 
their happiest hopes are well founded, is to diminish human 
happiness unwarrantably. It may be seriously urged, 
indeed, that it is our duty to cherish optimistic beliefs, 
of whatever sort are plausible to our particular minds, to 
“accept the richer of two unproved possibilities,” since 
hopefulness is a great stimulant to energy and addition to 
the worth of life. 

Certain cases, at least, seem clear. When believing in a 
desirable future fact may help to bring that fact about, 
it would be wrong to refuse to utilize this means. James 
gives us the case of the Alpine climber who must leap a 
chasm to extricate himself from an unlucky situation. A 
strict accounting of the evidence gained from his past 
experience might suggest grave doubts as to his ability 
to make the leap in safety. Must he then refuse to 
make the venture of faith? But precisely that faith is 
needed to nerve his powers and make its object actual. So 


1D. 8. Miller, InreRNaTIONAL JouRNAL oF Eruics, vol. 9, p. 171. 
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in every man’s life there are occasions when belief in oneself 
or in others may make a real difference in the outcome. 
Must a mother refuse to allow herself to believe in the 
morality of her son, in his abilities, and success? But 
many a son who, according to the evidence at hand, has 
seemed to others worthless, has been actually saved and 
made into a man by this blind belief of his mother. A 
lover’s belief that he can win the girl of his desire, my 
belief that you like me, the patriot’s belief that his country 
will be victorious in war, may help in the attaining of the 
object coveted. To abstain from faith, even in a forlorn 
hope, under such circumstances, might involve a practical 
loss for which the value of the intellectual scrupulousness 
could hardly compensate. 

But in other cases, where no practical consequences 
are involved, to let belief follow desire seems innocent. 
To believe in the safety of dear ones whom you know to be 
in danger or in your own safe emergence from a dangerous 
situation, even though that belief can in no wise affect 
the outcome, seems clear gain. Why should we not live 
as long as we can in the presence of these more hopeful 
thoughts? Even if they turn out to be mistaken, we shall 
have been for so long the happier. So it seems to be with 
the beliefs in immortality, in the personality of God, and 
the other matters where evidence fails us. Our highest 
hopes may turn out to be true—we believe they will. Why 
should we then keep reminding ourselves that they are, 
after all, but hopes, and darkening our horizon by the 
reminder of our ignorance? We know, after all, so little; 
the uncharted is vastly greater than the little fragments of 
reality we understand. As regards all the infinite deeps 
beyond our gaze, let us be unashamed to trust our hopes. 

We must, of course, hold all these over-beliefs open to 
revision when evidence appears; we must not let the “will 
to believe’ deter us from the tedious and worrisome 
process of investigation and criticism; we must not pretend 
that our hopes are proved simply because we hold them 
personally with conviction; we must not suppose that our 
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faiths are truths “above reason,” or that their comforting 
power is a proof of their truth. Above all, we must not 
thrust them dogmatically upon others or make them a 
requirement of admission to our church. We must not 
seek to base our religion upon our unproved hopes; Chris- 
tianity has too much that is empirically verifiable for 
it to be rested upon foundations that may, even conceiv- 
ably, be shaken. But we may well let our religion flower 
into these beautiful hopes as its sweetest development and 
consummation. 

Can we not say even more than this? Such a faith in 
the meaning and destiny of life is not only legitimate, it 
is almost necessary, for most men, for the richest unfold- 
ing of their energies and the deepest dedication to their 
ideals. The men who have done great things are the men 
who have had faith in something, a faith held perhaps in 
spite of appearances or of ridicule, a faith that they fol- 
lowed like a guiding star through long years of patient 
labor and utmost sacrifice. Alexander, with his faith in 
the irresistible power of his Hellenic phalanx; Paul, with 
his faith that his Gospel could redeem the world; Cecil 
Rhodes and the other empire-builders, with their faith in 
the future of the lands to which they gave their lives—such 
are the men who have pushed humanity along the path 
of progress. Can we not almost say that to be great is 
to cherish some such faith and let it dominate every hour? 
The patriot has faith in his country, the lover in his lady, 
the religious man in his God. Why should we not believe 
—earnestly, eagerly, as the patriot does, ardently, pas- 
sionately, as the lover does? What if we should be mis- 
taken? Even so, it will be better to have believed. But 
however mistaken the particular form of our hopes may be, 
nothing can shake our conviction that somehow good will 
triumph over evil, that some great destiny awaits us which 
will justify the patience and the passion of our faith. 


Durant DRAKE. 
VassaR COLLEGE. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH CONFERENCE ON 
LEGAL AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The fourth meeting of the conference in Legal and Social 
Philosophy was held under the chairmanship of Professor Roscoe 
Pound at Columbia University, on Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 26-27, 1915. The seven papers read dealt with different 
phases of the problem of law and force in private and public 
affairs. On Friday evening the members of the Conference 
were the guests of Columbia University at a dinner after which 
followed an informal discussion as to the outlook for legal- 
philosophical studies in this country. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Columbia University for its generous hospitality, and 
the chairman, Professor John Dewey, and the secretary were 
appointed a committee to arrange for the publications of the 


papers of the conference. 
M. R. Conen, 
Secretary. 


The papers read by Professors Cohen, Orth, and Dewey are 
printed in full in this issue. Summaries of the other papers 
follow. 


Tue EXERCISE OF FoRCE IN THE INTEREST OF FREEDOM. Felix 
Adler. Columbia University. 


Force is a moral adiaphoron. The stigma attaching to the 
use of force belongs rather to its abuse. The employment of 
force is good or bad according as the ends for which it is used are 
good or bad. 

The precept of non-resistance in the Sermon on the Mount is 
to be understood as a piece of ethical irony. 

The right, or to be more explicit, the duty, of society to coerce 
individual members of it rests on the same ground and holds 
within the same limits as the duty of the individual to coerce 
himself. Self-coercion depends on the difference in the quality 
of one’s impulses, on the choice one is bound to make between 
competitive ends. Self-coercion is of two kinds: stimulative 
and repressive; stimulative to overcome inertia, repressive to 
subject wrong to right impulses. 
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He who denies the duty of self-coercion must, to be consistent, 
fall back on the position of the Cynics. For they, the Cynics, 
were indeed consistent. They asserted not only the right of the 
individual to be free from outside compulsion, but also the right 
of each individual moment of the individual’s life to be lived 
without regard or subjection to future moments. Hence they 
rejected civilization and its tasks, inasmuch as the prosecution 
of any task involves the subordination of the present to the 
content of some future moment. 

But if the coercion of a man by himself be admitted, it follows 
that the exercise of force upon a man by society must in principle 
be likewise admitted. For we are social by nature; we take an 
interest in the achievement by each one of his ends, and we regard 
such achievement as a social benefit. 

As to the limits within which outside interference is to be per- 
mitted and welcomed, these can best be prescribed by fastening 
attention upon the end to be attained. And here the positive 
conception of freedom seems to be the most helpful,—freedom 
defined as the release in each one of his most essential self, that 
is, of his distinctive gift and capability, or of that in him which is 
unique or most nearly so. A system of society in which such 
valuable contributions were elicited from each would be the ideal 
society. Stimulative and repressive social coercion are justified 
in so far as they provoke energy and check disturbing impulses,— 
always of course without discouraging spontaneity, which is the 
very good to be secured. 

The antithesis of reason and force common in discussions of 
this subject seems misleading and inadequate; since reason is a 
faculty of inference and not of preference, has to do with the 
adapting of means to ends, and does not of itself afford guidance 
in the choice of ends. 

The concept of freedom as defined is more illuminating. Let 
us contrast freedom and force, not reason and force. 

The idea of law that would follow from what has been said 
may be illustrated by comparing the action of law with that of 
automatism in the human body. The system of co-ordinations 
by which we learn to walk, or acquire any kind of skill, such as 
that of performing on a musical instrument, is at first pain- 
fully and consciously acquired. Consciousness superintends 
every step in the process. But after a time the sequences reel 
off automatically. Consciousness retires from the field, ascends 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 3. 8 
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to a higher plane, and devotes itself to more interesting and sig- 
nificant business. Law, taking it in its broadest sense, may be 
regarded as the automatic machinery of freedom. It is the 
system of stimulations and repressions which the experience of 
mankind at any given time has found conducive to the attain- 
ment of the superior ends of life. In the minds of the more 
advanced members of the community repressive laws like the 
prohibitions of murder, theft, etc., have already become auto- 
matic. Such a thing as questioning or transgressing these laws 
never once in a lifetime occurs to them. (Of the stimulative 
laws, such as the requirement to pay taxes in support of the 
progressive interests of society, the same is not yet true.) As 
regards the backward members of society, however, the repressive 
laws are educative. Just as in certain diseases the convalescent 
needs to acquire all over again the art of walking, which his neigh- 
bors exercise without thinking, so the backward members of 
society have to learn painfully those habits of repression which 
for others have sunk below the threshold of consciousness. 

Social compulsion therefore may be defined as discipline in the 
interest of positive freedom. We may expect that in future this 
salutary kind of compulsion will go to even much greater lengths 
than it has yet gone. Society as organized in the state has 
undoubtedly the right to interfere in the choice of the sexes by 
prohibiting the marriage of persons afflicted with infectious 
disease. If the study of human character could ever be so far 
developed as to determine what kind of temperaments are radi- 
cally incompatible with one another (a bare throw in the air of 
course), it would be within the province of the state to prohibit 
the conjugal union of such temperaments, and thus to prevent 
the disastrous effects on real freedom which such incompatibilities 
are apt to cause. 

I am well aware of the perils of this point of view. There is a 
brutal factor in the action of society, as in that of individuals. 
A given community is apt to mistake its prejudices for principles, 
its torpor for conservatism, its superstitions for spirituality. 
Such apprehensions as those that weighed on the mind of John 
Stuart Mill as set forth in his Essay on Liberty are not to be 
lightly dismissed. And yet the main trend of his argument was 
plainly determined by an individualistic conception of liberty 
which many of us no longer share. It is safe to say that on the 
whole the benefits of coercion outweigh the detriments. We 
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have only to picture to ourselves a state of society in which these 
coercions should not exist to realize that this is so. The dangers 
are real, but are due to the abuse of force and not to the exercise 
of it under the controlling idea of positive freedom which is here 
proposed. 


Extra LEGAL ForRCcE IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law. E.C.Keedy. University of Pennsylvania. 


The administration of the criminal law in the United States is 
affected by various extra-legal forces. The greatest of these is 
public opinion, which not only determines legislation, but also 
influences the action of administrative officials and the outcome 
of particular trials. Recent statutes restraining to some extent 
the privileges of an accused person and extending those of the 
state in a criminal trial are the result of the growing power of 
collectivism. The same philosophic trend is responsible for 
statutes such as the Sherman anti-trust law, restricting the 
individual’s activity in business matters. 

The enforcement of law is largely dependent upon public 
opinion. This is principally due to the fact that those officials 
whose duty it is to enforce the law are in most instances chosen by 
popular vote and frequently use their offices so as to secure politi- 
cal advancement. Laws restricting what are popularly regarded 
as legitimate personal privileges are rarely enforced. Instances of 
these are statutes regulating the sale of alcoholic liquors, forbid- 
ding the sale or smoking of cigarettes, fixing a speed limit for 
motor vehicles, and forbidding spitting on the sidewalk or riding 
on the platform of street cars. Seldom is there a prosecution for 
violation of the statutes making criminal the commoner forms of 
sexual immorality, viz., fornication, prostitution and adultery. 
As it is common knowledge that these violations are very nu- 
merous, it seems safe to conclude that the public is opposed or 
indifferent to the enforcement of these statutes. 

Statutory laws against contraconception are found in many of 
the states. As there is a strong popular sentiment in favor of 
birth control these statutes are rarely enforced, their chief effect 
being to increase the difficulty of securing information on this 
subject. One of the results of this condition is abortion, which 
is a severe offense in all the states. Prosecutions for abortion are 
practically never instituted unless the mother dies. In such a 
case popular indignation is aroused rather by the unsuccessful 
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character of the operation than by the fact of the operation 
itself. Statements by physicians indicate the very large number 
of abortions annually occurring in this country. Though there 
are, perhaps, a less number of abortions because of the prohibiting 
laws, yet the chief effect of these laws is to prevent reputable 
surgeons from performing the operation, and thereby to increase 
the number of deaths because of operations performed by un- 
skilful operators under septic conditions. Our statute books 
contain many laws making criminal certain business practices, 
but these are only to a small extent operative because they do 
not meet with popular approval. Public opinion also influences 
the verdicts of juries, as was evidenced in the Thaw, Becker, and 
Frank cases. 

In observing the effect of public opinion on the administration 
of the criminal law three characteristics may be noted. They 
are (1) sentimentalism, (2) intellectual dishonesty, (3) disre- 
spect for law. 5 

Other forces which produce results not in accordance with 
the provisions of our criminal law are mob violence, the police 
“third-degree,” the unwritten law, group activity for particular 
ends, and newspapers. All these exist because they are supported 
by public opinion. 


Tue SOVEREIGNTY oF THE StTaTE.' Harold Laski. McGill 
University. 

The English analytic school of jurisprudence has worked out 
 monistic theory of the state which makes the rights of in- 
dividuals and communities within the state derivative and not 
‘primary. It is believed by its adherents that the State possesses 
for its decrees a moral sanction superior to that of every other 
group. These other groups are indeed made to depend for their 
existence on the state and it is therefore assumed that they ought 
to surrender their minor interests to those of the larger whole. 

The State is thus made to correspond to the Absolute of meta- 
physics and the groups are no more than incidents to its ex- 
istence. They have to be its parts because, as Lotze argued, 
independence would mean impenetrability. Therefore just 
as it is possible to condemn or to praise the Absolute only as a 
whole the character of which is implied in its parts, so is it only 
possible to condemn or praise the state as a whole. What is 


{Printed in full in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, Feb. 17, 1916. 
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in its parts is that which is implied in the whole and they have to 
be judged by its conduct. 

Such sovereignty seems politically mistaken and morally 
iniquitous. We do deem real the goodness or badness of the 
groups. We do distinguish between, let us say, the individual 
American and America. The parts have a real and separate 
existence and have to be judged as independent and self-sufficing 
moral units. Nor is this all. If the state in the last instance 
must be obeyed we lose hold of the distinction between right and 
wrong. For there is rarely in marginal cases a means of dis- 
tinguishing between the General Will and the Will of all as in- 
terpreted by the Government until after the event has or has 
not given it moral validation. So men and groups will con- 
tinually be called upon to surrender their consciences to the 
dictates of a state which in any sane moral theory will be im- 
moral. Such an attitude seems in a high degree dangerous. 

It also lacks all historical justification. It seems quite clear 
that men as a fact follow the command which seems to them on 
the whole most in accordance with their conscience. When 
marginal cases like those of the Ulster unionists, the militant 
suffragists, the South Wales miners are considered, it is obvious 
that the demands of groups other than the state and, as a fact, 
in antagonism to it, make a greater moral appeal and possess for 
them greater validity than the supposed sovereign state, so that 
when disagreement occurs the sovereignty can become impotence. 
If we replace this attitude by a pluralistic theory we shall admit 
that the state is not to be regarded as a series of concentric circles 
of which it is the outermost envelope; on the contrary it is to be 
looked upon simply as one of the many groups to which the 
individual belongs. It competes for his allegiance just like his 
church or race or trade-union, and when conflict arises the choice 
of the individual ought to be made on moral grounds. He has 
not to invest the action of the state with any a priori moral 
validity. He has to follow its dictates only as they are ethically 
higher than those of its possible opponent. It is claimed that 
from this type of conflict a progressive morality will be secured 
more socially useful than that which would result from the adop- 
tion of the monistic theory. When the state has to prove itself 
by the superiority of its moral programme and the fulfilment of 
that Programme’s promise we have a guarantee of advance which 
is of the greatest validity—certainly greater than when we assume 
that the state can do no wrong. History is strewn with the 
tragic results of this last assumption. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Pxitosopuy oF Nierzscue. By A. Wolf, D.Lit. London: 
Constable and Company, 1915. Pp. 116. 


Nietzsche is one of those writers whose philosophy evaporates 
when detached from its literary qualities, and whose literature 
owes its charm not alone to the personality and wisdom of the 
man, but to a claim to scientific truth. Such authors have 
always a peculiar influence over the large semi-philosophical 
public, who are spared the austere effort of criticism required by 
either metaphysics or literature, by either Spinoza or Stendhal; 
who enjoy the luxury of confounding, and avoid the task of 
combining, different interests. 

If Nietzsche is a philosopher of this hybrid kind, it is instruc- 
tive to view the result when a professional philosopher of the 
competence of Dr. Wolf attempts an introduction to his phi- 
losophy, omitting all detail of Nietzsche’s career, and with little 
reference to his extra-philosophic interests. In this short series 
of lectures, interestingly, if rather carelessly written, Dr. Wolf 
has given us an admirable piece of simplification; in one hundred 
and sixteen pages he has presented an excellent outline of all 
that is strictly philosophic in Nietzsche’s writings. 

The first twenty-one pages are taken up with a discussion of 
Nietzsche’s views on war. Dr. Wolf, naturally, is concerned to 
show that Nietzsche maintained no philosophy of militarism. 
This contention he easily proves by quotation. What he does 
not show, and what, from the title of the book, we might call 
upon him to show, is that Nietzsche had any philosophic view 
upon the subject, or did anything beyond voicing all the conflict- 
ing judgments which occur to every thoughtful person. It is 
not sufficient that Nietzsche had “no perverted taste for cruelty 
or slaughter” (p. 21). If this is all that Dr. Wolf can say for him, 
we do not find, at least on the subject of war, that “the broad 
outlines of Nietzsche’s thought . . . are clear enough to the 
careful reader” (p. 41), for there were simply no broad outlines 
at all. 

We leave Chapter IV (Nietzsche’s Theory of Knowledge) with 
the suspicion that the simplification has simplified the philosophy 
away. Dr. Wolf assures us that Nietzsche had a theory of knowl- 
edge. “The main point, I take it, is to bring out the human 
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‘perspective’ involved in all human ‘knowledge,’ somewhat as 
Kant and others had done before him, only more so” (p. 53). 
Nietzsche is ‘‘inclined to suspect the validity of all human knowl- 
edge” (p. 95). He holds it “‘beyond the range of possibilities for 
an instrument to criticise properly its own fitness” (p. 44). 
Sometimes he holds that the mind alters things; sometimes that 
there is no other nature than that we know. Sometimes truth 
is docile and pragmatist; sometimes hostile and to be avoided. 
Dr. Wolf has well summarised these views, but hardly convinces 
us that they form a “theory of knowledge.” 

In treating Nietzsche’s theory of the universe, Dr. Wolf is 
more successful. Correctly, we think, he holds Nietzsche’s view 
of nature to be essentially Schopenhauerian. It is not clear as 
to how nearly Nietzsche comes to making will (to power) or the 
various centres of will, ultimate reality; nor is it clear exactly 
what his argument against Schopenhauer is. And even in so 
brief a discussion we should have liked to see Nietzsche’s views on 
evolution and change compared with those of Bergson and James, 
and to hear more of his attitude toward Darwinism, and some- 
thing of his affinities with Butler. 

In spite of Dr. Wolf’s sympathetic treatment, one does not 
receive the impression that Nietzsche held any consistent moral 
policy in regard to the cosmic flux. Nor does the last chapter 
(Theory of Conduct) help us very much, though here again we 
find an excellent summary. The world-will is creative (p. 65) 
like Bergson’s, but, more sincerely than Bergson’s, is without 
sense or promise. Sometimes the world appears malleable in the 
hands of humanity. Sometimes the will is conceived as some- 
thing quite unconscious, and consciousness as epiphenomenal. 
Dr. Wolf’s conclusion that Nietzsche ‘‘ quite consistently decided 
in favour of a limited freedom of the will” (p. 87) is not altogether 
convincing. 

The last two chapters are the best of the book, though we 
regret the omission of any account of Nietzsche’s views on art, 
with the interesting pessimism with respect to the future of art 
evinced in Human, All-too-Human. 

T. Stearns ELror. 
London, England. 
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Tue OrIGIns oF CHRISTIANITY, with an outline of Van Manen’s 
Analysis of the Pauline Literature. By Thomas Whittaker. 
A new edition, with prologue. London: Watts and Com- 
pany, 1914. Pp. xlii, 212. 


The prologue of this book, taken in conjunction with the two 
prefaces, is a psychological document of unusual interest. Mr. 
Whittaker states, with much frankness, the influences which 
led him to the position which he now maintains. He began by 
adopting the theory of Van Manen, who denied the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistles usually attributed to him, and placed 
them all in the second century. Mr. Whittaker at this time 
believed that Jesus actually lived in Palestine. Later, influenced 
apparently by Mr. J. M. Robertson, Mr. Whittaker abandoned 
this view, and adopted the theory that Jesus never existed and 
that the Gospel story is wholly mythical. But even this theory, 
as held by Mr. Robertson, was not radical enough for Mr. Whit- 
taker. Mr. Whittaker came to believe that the period of oral 
myth-making, in which Christianity originated, did not begin 
till after the year 70, and that the production of the New Testa- 
ment literature (which is wholly pseudepigraphic) was not com- 
menced till the second century. Mr. Whittaker’s views on the 
Old Testament developed in a closely analogous way, and in 
the end he assigned the origin of Judaism, along with Zoroastrian- 

~ism, to the monotheism arrived at by the higher minds in the 
Egyptian and Babylonian priesthood. 

In the section on ‘‘ The Origins of Christianity,”” Mr. Whittaker 
brings forward some arguments in favour of his general theory. 
He says that the argument for the mythical theory is inductive 
and cumulative. But an inductive argument must start with 
facts and build on evidence, and Mr. Whittaker gives us aston- 
ishingly little of either. In particular he does not make clear 
what it was about Christianity as conceived by him that enabled 
it to grow and exercise the influence it did. The basis of the 
myth, says Mr. Whittaker, was a rumor. There were certainly 
many rumors in Palestine. But why did the Jesus-rumor pre- 
vail? Because Jesus was ‘an actual name in Palestine.” But 
there were many other actual names in Palestine. Because the 
Jesus-myth was connected with an ancient Joshua-cult. But 
practically no evidence for this is given by Mr. Whittaker. He 
does not even mention the evidence collected by Mr. Robertson. 
The teaching that was invented for this new cult was not, says 
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Mr. Whittaker, specially distinctive. ‘Its notable sayings are 
for the most part to be read word for word in the Old Testa- 
ment.” Christianity steadily grew, and grew out of nothing. 
In effect, Mr. Whittaker asks us to believe a miracle more stu- 
pendous than any in the Gospels—that Christianity grew out of 
literally nothing. He dismisses the testimony of the Gospels 
in exactly eighteen lines, with the judgment, ‘‘We are remote 
enough here from memoirs of someone who really lived.” This 
is really simply a private judgment, unsupported by serious 
argument. He accepts the famous passage in Tacitus as gen- 
uine, but explains it away. Tacitus confused the Christians of 
Trajan’s day with certain Messianic Jews in the time of Nero. 
These Messianic Jews could be known to Greeks and Romans 
by no other name, says Mr. Whittaker, than ‘ Christians.” 
But this is surely quite a gratuitous assumption, on a level with 
the view of Lietzmann and others that Jesus could not have used 
the term “Son of man” because it could not be represented in 
Aramaic. And it seems unlikely that these ‘‘ Messianic Jews” 
did exist in Rome as such a distinctive sect as to render it practi- 
cable for the authorities in Rome to regard them as responsible 
for the fire, in distinction from the Jews in general. Mr. Whit- 
taker’s general argument is perfectly circular. In Nero’s day 
there could not be Christians, because the myth had not then 
arisen. But again there is no evidence that there were Chris- 
tians in Nero’s day, therefore the myth had not yet arisen. All 
through, Mr. Whittaker seems to me to dismiss the evidence for 
the traditional view in a very cavalier manner. Much of it he 
never mentions. No notice, for example, is taken of the im- 
portant evidence of Papias. Mr. Whittaker’s arguments would 
prove much history mythical. Peter, for instance, the “rock” 
apostle, is dismissed as a myth, largely because of his symbolical 
name. But because a man has a symbolical name, it does not 
follow that he is a myth. One might as well say that Socrates 
must have been a myth, because his mother and father had such 
delightfully symbolical names as Phainarete and Sophroniskos. 
The book includes an exposition of Van Manen’s views on Paul 
and the Pauline Epistles, to which Mr. Whittaker has added, in 
an appendix, an analysis of the Epistle to the Galatians. 


G. A. JOHNSTON. 


University of Glasgow, Scotland. 
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A Derence or Aristocracy: A TEXTBOOK FoR TortEs. By 
Anthony M. Ludovici. London: Constable and Company, 
1915. Pp. xii, 459. 


This book was completed in the spring of 1914, but the au- 
thor, who has been on active service since the war began, has 
left it unaltered, in the hope that ‘its sharp and definite point of 
view’ may suggest some reconstructive ideals after the war. 
And indeed, in spite of the excessive laudation with which the 
book was received by the Catholic clique in the London press, 
it is a noticeable and individual piece of work. It reveals wide 
and unusual knowledge—with some startling lacune; bold think- 
ing, with lapses into childish superficiality; and a keen sense of 
language, which yet permits such pomposities as: ‘The Royal 
Psalmist’ and ‘The presbyopic sage.’ The author’s thesis is 
that the vigour and order of civilisation can only be preserved by 
the rule of exceptional men; ‘the lucky strokes of nature,’ 
the ‘examples of flourishing life,’ whom he terms Aristocrats. 
Further, that the development of an Aristocracy, demands long 
tradition, close inbreeding, with an occasional cross, and rigorous 
selection, both in eliminating and incorporating certain elements 
in the life of the community. Mr. Ludovici, in his choice of 
examples to prove these contentions, literally ranges the earth 
from China to Peru, citing both Confucius and the Incas, and 
views Greece and Republican Rome, and the Laws of Manu, 
through the rosiest glasses. He scorns the economic interpre- 
tation of history, and becomes frankly amusing when he ‘ polishes 
off’ the Socialist case against accumulations of wealth, irrespec- 
tive of the uses to which they are put, in a couple of pages. Yet 
no Socialist could bring a stronger indictment than he does, in 
his analysis both of the methods of recruiting the British peerage, 
since 1688, and of the shortsighted, slip-shod greed, with which 
its incomparable opportunities for leadership were frittered away, 
and its responsibilities abused. ‘The exploitation and cruelty 
of modern capitalism, began on the land’; and ‘Success in trade, 
like success at law, is absolutely no criterion of ruler quality, 
nor of taste: on the contrary, it is more often the proof of the 
reverse of these two possessions.’ He remarks of the Luddite 
riots in 1811, that the governing class never seems to have 
dreamt that ‘there was a psychology of the question, a sociology 
of the question, apart from its surface aspect, as a blow to pros- 
perous industry and commerce’; and he exposes the sordid mo- 
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notony and sick ugliness of the only life open to most of the in- 
dustrialised proletariat. His statistics of the amount spent on 
education by the government, previous to the Act of 1870, are 
illuminating, in view of the present agitation for ‘economies’ 
in this department. He strikes hard straight at three quarters 
of the English (and English-speaking!) press: ‘According to the 
Puritan, you can perpetrate any piece of literary or intellectual 
vulgarity in your books, so long as you do not refer, save with 
horror, to the joy and beauty of sex.’ The account of the sys- 
tematic impoverishment of the English people’s physique and 
spirit, by a lowering dietary, since the Puritan Commonwea!th, 
is carefully documented and interesting. Mr. Ludovici’s quite 
Italian emphasis on personal beauty as an inherent quality of the 
true Aristocrat, sometimes leads him into gross errors of taste, 
and his androcentric point of view ignores free sexual selection by 
women and voluntary conscious maternity as factors in strength- 
ening and ennobling a race. But, the last chapter is fine and 
memorable, with its definition of culture, and its plea for ‘in- 
dependence of thought and deed that does not mind, for a while 
at least, incurring the suspicion even of disreputability or dirt,’ 
and for vigilant discrimination. 
F. W. STELLA BROWNE. 
London, England. 


THE Sout or Europe. By Joseph Mc Cabe. London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1915. Pp. vi-1407. 


It would be difficult to find any better book than this to act as 
a counterblow to the stream of imbecility that flows from both 
belligerents through their respective newspapers. Mr. Mc Cabe 
begins his book by an analysis of what the Germans call the 
“German soul.’”’ It is scrupulously fair and accurate—though 
in some respects too favourable to Germany. Thus he ignores 
the great efforts that were made in Europe to satisfy the German 
demand for expansion before the war. The very able summary 
of each European nation does not shed much light on the reason 
why Europe should have an European soul—why, for instance, 
I feel less of a foreigner when I land at Calais than when I land 
at New York City—nor does he assert any such doctrine. For 
Mr. Me Cabe, as for Aristotle, each human soul has “‘infinite 
plasticity’’; it is moulded not even by climate so much as by the 
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contact of “cultural” environment. He illustrates this thesis 
by enumerating the extraordinary variability of fish in the course 
of their evolution and by historical examples. Thus the Slav is 
not necessarily or inherently melancholy, and even an English- 
man in Russia can realize how melancholy any human being can 
become in a country which resembles the Atlantic Ocean in a 
terrestrial form. Similarly the Walloon and Fleming are in sharp 
racial and temperamental contrast; yet Belgium has stood the 
severest tests of nationality. Again, the alleged differences in 
sexual conduct between the English and the French are clearly 
due to the historical considerations which Mr. Mc Cabe men- 
tions and not to racial differences. 

In passing, one may object to Mr. Mc Cabe for once falling 
away from his own principles and writing of ‘Teutonic England.” 
England is in fact no more and no less Teutonic than France, 
and we might have been reminded that one of the principal 
differences in English and German history is that the English 
inherited the traditions of Roman civilization which the North 
German did not. 

To dissipate the pernicious nonsense that has been written 
about racial character by men of all nations is more than a matter 
of academic interest, for delusions of this kind are at the root of 
all the auto-intoxication that leads to war—whether it be the 
delusion of the “Anglo Saxon superiority” or the “ Deutsche 
Seele.”” And the frank recognition of the educability of human 
nature and of the necessity for not exploiting its impressionabil- 
ity for purposes of international crime will have to penetrate 
even the obtuse intelligence of monarchs and politicians if we 
are ever to have a lasting peace. For the soul of Europe cannot 
exist without a body, and will be sadly cramped if it is to be in 
financial servitude to other continents. 

E. 8. P. Haynes. 
London, England. 


Tue Foture or Democracy. By H. M. Hyndman. London: 
George Allen Unwin, 1915. Pp. ix, 220. 


Monographs dealing with the course and effects of the war are 
at a singular disadvantage, owing to the rapid development of 
events, both on the various battle fronts, and in internal politics. 
They are fated to be ephemeral and inconclusive, unless in the 
case of such carefully documented studies as G. D. H. Cole’s 
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“Labour in War Time,” which will remain a valuable historical 
source and should be a warning to organized labour. The 
raison-d’étre of Mr. Hyndman’s set of short essays is not clear. 
They are too vague to be helpful signposts for the future, and in 
spite of some significant and illuminating pieces of information 
(such as attest for instance, the tyrannical preponderance of 
the German element in the International Socialist Congress of 
recent years), they are in no sense an account of the conditions 
which led up to the war. The writing is careless, and with but 
few of the graphic touches which light up his ‘‘ Reminiscences.” 
The book is a snapshot: a somewhat blurred and undeveloped 
record of the state of England by the end of 1915. Herein lies 
its value, for Mr. Hyndman’s treatment of the future is per- 
functory and inadequate. But he bears witness to the general 
assault on our liberties, which is being pressed in the name of a 
War of Liberation. He recapitulates the wage slavery under 
the Munitions Act, the reintroduction of child labour into 
farms and factories, the ‘economies’ on the education—such as 
it is—provided for the children of the poor, the wholesale robbery 
by mineowners, shipowners and dealers in foodstuffs, the 
victimisation of certain individuals and associations under the 
cloak of the Defence of the Realm Act, and the monumental im- 
becilities of the Censorship. The author’s experience of business 
and finance gives weight to his only detailed suggestions—on 
the criticism of British methods of banking and railway manage- 
ment: “If the cost of haulage is maintained, it is useless to talk 
of effective competition with Germany.” 

He points out the longsuffering patience of the mass of the 
workers before the war, though ‘“‘a pound sterling, valued at the 
level of twenty shillings in 1901, could procure necessaries only 
to the value of 16/6, or at the outside 17/— in August 1914:” and 
pays a just tribute to the generous idealism of “the class that is 
doing most of the fighting, and all the production.” Yet he 
underrates the importance of the Trade Unions for the future. 
Narrow as their vision has often been, and incompetent as many 
of their leaders undoubtedly are, the Trade Unions and the Co- 
operative Societies are the only articulate and functional organs 
of working-class opinion and civic life. Their variety of struc- 
ture—and within certain limits, of outlook—is a counterbalance 
to bureaucratic uniformity, and the future depends perhaps 
mainly on their capacity to weather the industrial crisis after the 
war, and to extend and consolidate their power. 
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Mr. Hyndman does not overlook the intensity of race and 
religious feuds in Eastern Europe. Here he shows clearer 
perception than some members of the Union of Democratic 
Control, who, in their anxiety to understand the German case, 
ignore the rights and wrongs of Czechs, Slovaks and Serbs. 
Alexinsky, Bechhéfer, Plechanoff, Kuropotkin and Vinogradoff, 
as well as independent German Socialists, support his conten- 
tion that “the Germans, finding that their economic and bureau- 
cratic hold on Russia was slipping from their grasp, cried out 
that emancipated Russia might overwhelm them.” At the 
same time Mr. Hyndman is free from the sickly current cult for 
Tzarism and the Orthodox Church. And at a time when the tide 
of religious reaction is rising in France, and our own ecclesiastics 
have been more than usually vocal, it is good to read his pertinent 
reply to the talk of “the débacle of Socialism.” He rightly pro- 
tests that what the war does confirm is the moral and intellectual 
bankruptcy of official Christianity, and of Christ’s teaching as 
the supreme and sole efficacious ideal. There is an interesting 
chapter on Marxism, in which Mr. Hyndman—somewhat late in 
the day,—rejects the extreme Marxian doctrine, and cites as an 
example of the power of other factors than the economic, “the 
steady growth of Socialism in the purely agricultural communi- 
ties of Finland.”’ But he has not wholly overcome Marxian deter- 
minism. The facile optimism of some of his forecasts belies his 
recognition of the imperative need for real education and reorgani- 
zation. Whether as a record or a warning, his book suffers 
from brevity, and lack of coherence and proportion and has cer- 
tainly received a misleading title. 

F. W. Stetta Browne. 

London. 


RELIGION AND Reauity: A Study in the Philosophy of Mys- 
ticism. By James Henry Tuckwell. London: Methuen & 
Company, 1915. Pp. xi, 318. 


In the first of the two parts into which this book is divided 
Mr. Tuckwell, after insisting on the importance of distinguishing 
the essence of religion from its external forms, criticises James’s 
denial that there is a religious essence, and maintains that a 
psychological method such as James adopted is incapable of 
leading to the discovery of the essence of religion. He then 
passes in review a large number of definitions of religion, finding 
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himself most in sympathy with that of Dr. Allan Menzies, namely 
that religion is the worship of higher powers. In Part II the 
author treats of Perfect Experience, using the term synony- 
mously with the Perfect Life, and the Life of the Perfect, to des- 
ignate the Absolute, or Eternal and Ultimate Reality; and he 
finds, by a process not of psychological analysis but of meta- 
physical reflection, that it possesses three main characteristics. 
It must be the All and all-inclusive, it must be perfectly harmo- 
nious, and it must be immediate (the last term being defined to 
mean “of the nature of feeling rather than of thought”). This 
immediate experience of reality, Mr. Tuckwell argues, is given 
in our direct knowledge of the self. In distinction from Mr. Brad- 
ley, to whom he is otherwise much indebted, he maintains that 
the self is real, not a mere appearance of reality, and that upon 
the immediate awareness of selfhood is based all our knowledge. 

The merits and defects of the book are closely connected. 
Though Mr. Tuckwell shares to some extent the mystic’s distrust 
of reason, he sees that a Philosophy of Mysticism must be ra- 
tional; and in the attempt to reconcile reason and religion he 
undertakes a most thorough examination of the meaning and 
knowability of the Perfect Experience. But in the end, in spite 
of his transparent sincerity, he leaves many points far from clear. 
He insists, for example, that reason falls short of reality, and 
argues that thought cannot be attributed to the Absolute as an 
element in its fundamental nature. But, if thought be excluded 
from the Absolute, can the Absolute be the Perfect Experience, 
which has already been defined as all-inclusive? And I cannot 
think that Mr. Tuckwell has made out a good case for attributing 
Selfhood to the Absolute, but not Personality. Further, the 
conception of immediacy is left very vague. At one time, e.g. 
p. 229 ff., he distinguishes two kinds of immediacy, sentient 
and emotional; at others, e.g. p. 270 ff., he speaks of such imme- 
diacies as ‘‘the feeling of the truth,” which it would be difficult 
to reduce to either of the two previously mentioned types; and his 
account of the higher immediacies of mystical religion is not very 
satisfying. Though the book bears the sub-title “A Study in 
the Philosophy of Mysticism,’’ it is only in the concluding chapter 
that the actual experience of the mystic is discussed at any length. 
The book, indeed, is not so much a Philosophy of Mysticism as a 
defence of a type of philosophico-religious intuitionism. 

G. A. JoHNSTON. 

University of Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Gop AND FREEpoM In Human EXPERIENCE. By the Right Rev. 
C. F. D’Arecy, D.D. London: Arnold, 1915. (The Don- 
nellian Lectures for 1913-1914.) Pp. vi, 312. 


It is perhaps hardly fair to regard this work from the point 
of view of strict philosophy; but it would be still less fair to 
regard it as merely the expression of a religious creed. The fact 
is that Dr. D’Arcy is primarily a theologian; and although he 
brings to the study of theological doctrines much genuine phil- 
osophical learning, of both past and present tendencies of thought, 
the conclusions he wishes to establish are theological conclusions, 
and he consequently employs metaphysical arguments only so 
far as they will help him to attain thisend. The resulting eclec- 
ticism is exhibited chiefly in connection with Idealism and Berg- 
son. 

Dr. D’Arcy has long been known as an idealist of the school 
of Green. He is in this work most definitely a follower of Ber- 
keley. Nevertheless, although he believes Berkeley to -be one 
of the greatest of philosophers, he modifies somewhat his doc- 
trines. He attempts also to give some idea of the nature 
of God, a problem which Berkeley left. almost untouched. 
We are, however, told little about God’s nature. He is 
identified with the philosophical absolute, perhaps somewhat 
arbitrarily, and his life is thus on a higher plane than ours. His 
experience constitutes the highest degree of reality, a way of 
being that we are not able to realize even imaginatively. It 
is somewhat odd to find the principles of Berkeley in conjunction 
with the notion of degrees of reality. Dr. D’Arcy, however, 
places them so, and uses the notion of degrees in an ingenious 
manner throughout. Thus, God is perfect, because the degrees 
of reality form a hierarchy in perfection, and God is the highest 
degree of reality. Again, God is personal, because the highest de- 
gree of reality we know is personal, and the higher degrees must 
contain all the perfection of the lower. Evil is somehow ex- 
plained in God, and the mere fact that we do not know how is 
intelligible because we cannot conceive the highest degree of re- 
ality. 

But although God is the Absolute, Pantheism is not true; and 
human beings are ultimately real (although not substances) and 
free. Freedom is defined as a quality of motived action, and here 
in particular much use is made of Bergson, although Dr. D’Arcy 
has apparently not realized that the logical conclusion of Berg- 
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son’s treatment of Freedom is a determinism of the strictest 
sort. If we cannot understand how it is that God is omniscient 
and at the same time that we are free, we must have recourse to 
faith because theology demands the one and the moral life the 
other; and the conception of a higher degree of reality in which 
all such difficulties will be explained is at hand to help us. And 
all the ways of God to man are justified, if not to our understand- 
ing, at least to our faith. Dr. D’Arcy becomes almost dithyram- 
bic over the value of pain, and its place in life; but his treatment 
is scarcely consistent, and makes us wonder if he has realized the 
force of Dr. Mc Taggart’s analysis of the question. Dr. D’Arcy 
adds, as another demand of the moral life, that we are immortal. 
Of all this one hardly knows what to say. The conclusions 
are those of Christian orthodoxy; but to imagine that they are 
borne out by any one of the philosophical theories used through- 
out the work to support this or that part of it, would be a fallacy. 
In spite of all the appearances to the contrary, it is not argument, 
but faith, which leads to the acceptance of these conclusions. An 
exception must be made in the case of the idealist argument 
which is generally employed to establish the spirituality of 
reality. Dr. D’Arcy uses this argument with strictness and con- 
sistency. He accepts its conclusion, however, somewhat too 
lightly, as though it were an eternal truth; and notwithstanding 
the broad philosophical culture revealed almost everywhere 
throughout the book, makes scarcely any reference to the large 
body of contemporary philosophical opinion which rejects it. 
In this connection it is perhaps pertinent to remark that Pro- 
fessor Alexander should not have been taken as typical of recent 
realists, since his theory of knowledge is a purely individual 
matter and is not held by any other important thinker of the 
modern realist school. And one would have liked to see in a 
review of recent philosophical theories a somewhat fuller state- 
ment of the position of Mr. Bertrand Russell than is given in 
the enigmatic note to page 74. It may be added that the state- 
ment (p. 18) that psychologists now universally agree that 
attention involves an act of will is incorrect. One of the primary 
classifications of attention by psychologists is into voluntary and 
non-voluntary (cf. Stout, Groundwork, p. 50). Such facts as these, 
however, do not alter the general character of the book, which, 
so far as correct and admirably clear expositions of various 
philosophical theories is concerned, leaves nothing to be desired. 
Bernakp Muoscio. 
Cambridge, England. 
Vol. XXVI.—No. 3 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


Tue Naturat History or tHe Strate. An Introduction to Political 
Science. By Henry Jones Ford. Princeton University Press, London: 
Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press. 1915. $1.00 Net. 


Without attempting an extended discussion of mooted points this book 
offers a convenient summary of those biological, psychological, and an- 
thropological data which have a bearing upon origin of organized Society. 
The ultimate question of interest for the author is as to how far the natural- 
istic concept -~ be regarded as a principle for determining the validity 
of social and political theories. The position taken is that man is the 
product of social evolution rather than of what may be called individual 
evolution. The corollaries of this proposition tend in general to empha- 
size the significant authority and supremacy of the State. “The test of 
value in any institution is primarily not the advantage of the individual 
but the advantage of Society. Individual life enlarges by participation 
in a larger life; ascends by incorporation in a higher life.” Many who will 
welcome the clear and concise conspectus of social and political beginnings 
here presented will find the transition from origin to validity abrupt and 
in need of much fuller defense, in view of such criticism as has been given 
by Sidgwick and Moore to the general conception of naturalism Tr 


Fear anp Conventionauity. By Elsie Clews Parsons, Ph.D. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. $1.50. 


The first sixteen chapters of the book give a highly interesting col- 
lection of customs which seem due to fear. Among the more important 
are relations to st rs, hospitality, introductions, caste, entertaining, 
and most significant of all those dealing with relations between the sexes, 
and age classes. While primitive peoples are largely drawn upon for 
material the author makes frequent illuminating interpretations of present 
customs. If not in every case convincing the Preis gone are always 
suggestive. The final chapter on ‘Unconventional Society” points out 
the rate at which conventions are disappearing “largely, it seems to me, 
through the passing of social control into younger hands.” Radical 
«changes in hospitality, in the relations of old and young and especially in 
‘the relations of the sexes may be expected, although new controls may be 
«confidently expected to develop based on feeling for personality, based 
«on sympathy, to replace the old conventions beset on fear. The bearings 
-Of this on marriage, social and family relations, as forecasted by the author 
@aise many questions but those who are desirous to understand all the 
yossibilities in our changing social order will find the whole book highly 
«stimulating. 127 


Ovtiines or InreRNATIONAL Law. By Arnold Bennett Hall, J.D. 
Chicago: La Salle Extension University, 1915. 


This volume “is intended as a brief, non-technical statement of the 
underlying principles of international law. It is not written for the special- 
ist, but — solely for the = student and reader who is interested 
in the world problems of the day.” The author is Assistant Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. The text occupies 106 

and gives an outline of many important general principles followed 
yy chapters on independence and equality of states, territorial domains and 
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jurisdictions, relations between states in peace, war, and neutrality. 
Appendices contain a classified a y; documents and conventions 
the Hague Conferences, together with-the full statements as to just 
what powers ratified the various articles; and the declaration of London 
concerning the laws of naval warfare, which has been so often referred to 
in recent controversies. The book will be found a convenient manual in 
this present period of stress. 2% 


Our or Worx, A Srupy or UnempLtormMent. By Frances A. Kellor. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. Price $1.50. 


Although the problem of unemployment is now less pressing than a year 
ago the conditions which give rise to unemployment are bound to recur 
and when the stress of a is — there is no time to con- 
sider fundamental remedies, hence the thoughtful will wish to be studying 
the situation and its possible remedies when there is opportunity for care- 
ful study. The author’s close relationship to agencies dealing with im- 
migration makes the chapters dealing with aspects of the problem which 
are attributed to immigration especially full and:significant. There is a 
great deal of concrete material, however, in all of the chapters which keeps 
the reader close to the facts. Both for the short-time programme of relief 
and for the long-time or preventive pr e there is need of national 
as well as | co-operation. Methods of unemployment insurance as 
hitherto worked out in foreign countries are not especially adaptable to 
this country and would need careful modification. 

While the author’s constructive recommendations are—perhaps neces 
sarily—schematic, the book ought to be read and studied by all who are 
dissatisfied with our present hand-to-mouth way of dealing with a great 
problem. Anyone who came at all close to the situation during the winters 
of 1914 and 1915 must have been painfully aware of two facts: (1) 
Such periods show a break-down of the industrial system regarded 
as a means of support. (2) It is preposterous to shift upon the shoulders 
of a few more sensitive, though not necessarily more able, persons the 
great burden. Voluntary measures are neither adequate nor just as a 
main dependence, whatever be their value as first aid or as supplementa- 


tion. 
J. Bi T 


ConDUCT AND THE SUPERNATURAL. By Lionel Spencer Thornton, M.A., 
of the Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield. London: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1915. Pp. xiv, 327. 


This essay, in a slightly different form, gained the Cambridge Norrisian 
Prize for the year 1913. The title which it then bore—“ Christian Ethical 
Ideals and Modern Reactions from Them’”’— indicates more precisely than 
the present one the aim and scope of the work. For it is cr a an apology, 
based upon a criticism of certain ethical systems which illustrate the re- 
action from Christianity, for the Christian ethic itself. Mr. Thornton 
is impressed at the outset with the variety and apparent irreconcilability 
of recent ethical theories, which show no agreement either as to the founda- 
tions Ae igs which conduct is to be based or the aims by which it is to be 
directed, and he concludes, after Peg @ group of reactionary theo- 
ries, that, as these natural systems imperfect, it is necessary to 
postulate a supernatural system, i.e. the Christian ethic. Now, the 
weakness of such a line of argument is, like that of Bossuet’s famous 
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argument for Authority, evident. For it does not follow from the failure 
of reactions from Christianity that Christianity is true, nor does it follow 
from the inadequacy of certain naturalistic and rationalistic systems of 
ethics that our only resource is supernaturalism. And the reactions which 
Mr. Thornton does examine have really very little philosophical im- 
portance. The critics of the Christian ethic whose doctrines he considers 
are Nietzsche, John Davidson, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells and H. S. 
Chamberlain, none of whom with the exception of Nietzsche speak with 
any real authority on ethics. Mr. Thornton’s criticisms of these thinkers 
are, however, penetrative and often unanswerable; and he shows much skill 
in his endeavour to prove that they bear, as it were a tergo, an unwilling 
testimony to the truth of the Christian ethic. In the second of the two 
parts into which the book is divided the author gives a very fresh exposi- 
tion of the two principles which form the basis of the Christian ethic 
viz. the Otherworldly Principle and the Ascetic Principle. And it should 
be added that the essay is written in a vigorous and effective style. 


G. A. JoHNSTON. 
University of Glasgow, Scotland. 


Houme’s Piace in Ernics. By Edna Aston Shearer. Bryn Mawr: 
Pennsylvania, 1915. Pp. 86. 


The author of this dissertation attempts a reconsideration of the place 
that Hume represents in the history of ethics. She feels so much dissatis- 
fied with the place usually accorded Hume as finally to reject the conven- 
tional classification, which describes Hume as a utilitarian. The author 
considers the interpretation of Hume’s writings in this way an error, 
although there are some passages that might have been written by a 
utilitarian. Even these passages, however, are not characteristic of 
the utilitarian viewpoint, if we take as the distinguishing mark of this 
viewpoint that it em acts by consequences. 

Hume’s place is rather with the intuitionists in judging acts by the 
approval of a moral sense. The moral sense is instinctive, not derived. 
In support of this position generous quotations are given from both Trea- 
tise and Enquiry; which are treated as not differing fundamentally on this 
issue. 

J. K. 
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TRACTS FOR THE Times. By Principal T. L. Vaswani of the Dyal Singh 
College, Lahore. 


The particular numbers of these tracts at hand are reprints of articles, 
and of addresses and lectures delivered by Principal Vaswani at various 

therings. They are all written in the spirit of the “Nava Vidhan.” 
This new dispensation has for its object the unification and harmonization 
of all religions, to construct the science of religion by a comparative study 
of the older religions. The central purpose is to bring about a —— 
interest among all religionists to recognize with community of spirit, the 
only true living God. ix 


Tue Wit 1n Ernics. By Theophilus B. Stork. New York: Sherman 
French and Co., 1915. Pp. xii, 190. 


A very diffusely written book setting forth the place of Will in Ethics. 
The viewpoint is that the settlement of all ethical problems with reference 
to the Will involves the subordination of the individual will to the uni- 
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versal will. The doctrine is assumed to be the Christian doctrine of Will, 
but the purpose of the author is to give it the support of recent conceptions 


of Psychology. pea 


Re.ticious VaLuEs AND INTELLECTUAL Consistency. By Edward 
Hartman Reisner. New York: The Science Press, 1915. Pp. v, 60. 


i paper represents a fair statement of the Pragmatic attitude toward 
Religion. 

The author takes religion to be a natural psychological product, a 
function of life developed out of man’s reactions to his physical, social and 
ethical environments. Religion is defined as an emotional attitude to- 
ward the whole of experience. Religion involves judgments of value, and 
demands a certain amount of intellectual consistency. 

The author describes the origin and disintegration of the intellectual 
— of classical Christianity, and then discusses - attempt of Fichte, 

1, and pe to establish a philosophy of Religion. The entire dogma 
od and re gion was undermined by Kant. + Post-Kantians men- 
Sona then attempted to establish the existence of God thro: a phi- 
losophy of religion. This attempt the author tells us has failed because 
of intellectual inconsistency. The point is that these philosophers had a 
mistaken notion of intellectual consistency. They attempted to make a 
religion while in truth Philosophy can only describe a religion as given. 
he author concludes that the only intellectual consistency necessary 
in religion is that which will “free the life for whole-souled action.” Godis 
from this viewpoint a symbol for the fact that one recognizes the existence 
of the highest human values. ts 
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